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decision of Parliament on this bill will 
decide, not only whether peace shall 
continue to exist in England, but whe- 
her this present sort of government of 
hing, Lords, and Commons, and of 
Church and State, shall continue to 
cxist. This being my opinion, I shall 
ere go into the subject, and endeavour 
'omake my readers as well acquainted 
with every part of it as possible ; at any 
tate as well acquainted with it us [ am 
inyself, 

The bill does not in words repeal the 
compact which was made with the peo- 
ple by the act of the 43. of Elizabeth, 
bat it does it in silenee, it does it in fact. 
Ittakes away wholly from the gentle- 
hen, magistrates of the county ; it takes 
“way from the native overseers, and 
cuides and rulers of the parish, who 
‘lone can know the parties, and who 
‘lone can feel for them as they ought 
“do; it takes away from all these all 
power whatsoever. It provides for the 
‘ection of immense workhouses by the 
‘iting of many parishes into one for 
‘S purpose ; it provides for the bring- 

> Of utter strangers to be the masters, 
“Managers, and rulers of the poor ; it 
rovides for the putting of all these 
Powers into the hands of three persons 
' London, to be appointed by the Mi- 
'Sters of the day,and removeable at 
“tir pleasure. Its main object is, that 
“© poor may receive less than they now 

“lve, though there are other objects 

‘Printed by W. Cobbett, Juhason’s-court.] 


behindhand, which, if this bill be 
passed, will be developed by de- 
rrees. 

Ifthe bill itself could leave us in any 
doubt as to the objects of it, the reports 
of the hired poor-law commissioners 
would make us acquainted with what 
their objects really are. I have not 
time here to dwell in a particular man- 
ner on the cruel regulations which the 
but us the 





commissioners recommend ; 
og . 
‘ . ay system 
. 3. gland 
yeing my fixed opinion, that the/to be treated as they are in SCOT- 
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LAND; so that it is a matter of the 
greatest importance for us to possess 
accurate knowledge with regard to the 
manner in which the poor of Scotland 
are treated; and it shall be my first 
business, therefore, to make this matter 
well understood by every man in Eng- 
land, if I possibly can; and I call upon 
all men of justice and humanity to assist : 
me in making this information known 
to the poor of England. 
How many times have we heard Mr. 
Hume boast of the happy state of the 
working classes in Scotland! How 
many times heard him boast of the 
‘nigh moral state,” the “ feeling of 
independence,” the ‘‘ laudable pride” 
of his countrymen! The reader heard 
Mr. Ewina, the member for Giascow, 
say the other day, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, that the poor of Scotland would 
spurn; however poor, however desti- 
tute, suffering how much soever from 
want, they would “ spurn parochial 
relief.” 
Now these are the grounds upon which 
Lord Avtrnorp expresses his wish to. 
the management of the poor j 
south, brought to resemble the 
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ment of the poor in the north. f° . _— ® ¢ 
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classes in England, who are filled with | 
horror at the idea of treating their poorer 
countrymen as slaves, and of stripping 
them of every right that they have hi- 
therto enjoyed. It is of the first import- 
ance that we ascertain the truth as to 
this matter, and that we leave no doubt 
whatsoever on the subject. 

I shall here insert some papers which 
will remove every doubt upon the sub- 
ject, and will, at the same time, de- 
velop the real views of those who are 
pushing forward this bill. But I must 
first state that of which Mr. Hume ap- 
pears to have been totally ignorant ; 
namely, that there are poor-laws in 
Scotland ; that there always have been 
poor-laws in Seodand, from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and before the 
passing of the act of Elizabeth: that, 
according to these laws, the HEKI- 
TORS, (a word which the reader will 
keep in mind), that the Aeritors, or 
LANDOWNERS, should be assessed 
for the relief of the poor, so that no 
person might suffer from want. That 





the landowners, or heritors, have been 
continually endeavouring to get rid of| 
these assessments; and, to use the| 
phrase of the hard-hearted ruffiaus, to 
render the poor ‘“ independent” and 
throw them upon their own resources ” ; 
that is to say, to leave them to starve, 
if not relieved by private charity. This 
audacious violation of the law has taken 
place over a great part of Scotland ; 
and it has been effected, where it has 
been effected, by the Christian ministers, 
of the Christian established church of 
Scotland, who, let it be observed, are 
appointed to their ministries by the heri- 
tors! And here we have the true rea- 
son why the people of Scotland, why 
the middle classes in Scotland, whose 
justice and humanity revolt at this rob- 
bery of the poor, secede from this esta- 
blished church; and why they are now 
praying the Parliament to take away 
from the heritors this power of appoint- 
ing the ministers! Christian ministers, 
indeed! The very first duty of every 
Christianis, to“feedthe hungry,’ clothe 
the naked, and harbour the harbourless. 
“ Sell-all that thou hast, and give it to 





the poor.” “I was hungry, and you 
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“ gave me not to eat; I was athirst 
“and you gave me not to drink.” 

These are the words of him, of whom 
these Christian ministers of Scotland 
profess themselves to be followers ; they 
who are the tools in the hands of the 
rich, to rob, to beggar, and to degrade, 
unfortunate and indigent persons. Let 
as now look, then, at some of the works 
of these Christian ministers of Scotland, 
and of their hard-hearted patrons, the 
heritors. Let us see the condition to 
which they have reduced the working- 
people of Scotland ; and then we shall 
see the ultimate intention and_ the 
natural effécts of tliis poor-law bill; 
we shall see the reasons that induced the 
amiable Lord Atrnorp to. wish to in- 
troduce the northern system into the 
southern parts of the country. Stu- 
pidity is generally the companion of in- 
justice. Accordingly, we find, amongst 
the immense mass of print that has 
been laid before us in the House of 
Commons, a report from two poor-law 
commissioners, who were instructed to 
prowl about Scotland, in order, ap- 
parently, to ascertain how the heritors 
of Scotland had gone to work to get rid 
of all charge on account of the poor, 


‘in order that the herifors, or landowners 


of England might accomplish the same 
purpose. The names of these commis- 
sioners were ‘Turneci and JoHnstoN, 
whose reports will be found in appendix 
to grand report, A, part No. 2, and, at 
the pages which I shall mention as ! go 
along. These fellows conclude their 
report by recommending the forcible 
putting an end to all assessments in Scol- 
land, by act of Parliament, and to put 
an end to them altogether, gradually, ™ 
England! It is necessary to keep this 
their recommendation in view, in order 
to comprehend what they mean, and 
what their employers mean, through 
the whole of the proceeding. 1 n°” 
begin with the report of TurneLt abe 
of JounsTon. 
1. TUFNELL complains (page 19%) 
that, ‘the paupertsm is ascribable 
“in a great measure to /%¢ 
“ assessments, and thinks that the 


“ knowledge that the poor have o! 
“a legal claim to relief remove 
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‘‘their reluctance to come to the) 


i “parish ; that they’ now claim, as 
om en right, this relief.” 

nd 2, That as to the treatment of the peor] 
ey by the HERITORS andthe MINISTERs, | 
“sa take these tacts: ** That it is i 
le ‘practice, when a poor person 

pe “comes to the assessment fund, | 


“" “to make an inventory of his| 
“‘ goods, and to sell them afier his) 





“ “death for the BENEFIT OF | 
i. “THE HERITORS. (Page 195). | 
r. ** When an individual is found very | 
ill “urgent in claiming support, we 
he “insist upon his bequeathing his | 
% “effects to the parish, before he! 
he “* gets the relief. In ordinary cases | 
ne “* we do not resort to this measure, 

he “as most frequently the applicants | 
we “have nothing buta pot, a bed, 

is “anda few bed-clothes, all of which |! 

st “would not sell for twenty shil-| 
18 “lings. When a pauper dies, how- | 
of “ ever, we generally take possession | 
W “of his effects, if they be of any 
0 ** value at ail.” | 


)« 3. With regard to the amount of relief, 
5 and the mode of relief: it is some-| 
( times in money, sometimes in | 
r, goods, and sometimes in work-| 
$ house. ‘Tufnell, in page 203, de- 
e scribes the many ceremonies a poor | 
- person has to go through before he 
gets relief, and the sum never ex- 
4 ceeds 5s. a month; and, in some} 
t cases, not more than fourteen shil-| 
) lings ayear. At page 225, “ The 
; *“sums given by us are small,a 
, ** penny a day is, perhaps, as much 
‘as Many poor women in this pa- 
“‘rish may have.” In page 222, 
Johnston relates that, ‘* the poor 
“at Dumfries do not receive more 
“than 14s. a year a-piece: the 
** poorest used to have licenses lo 
** beg within the parish, being com- 
** pelled at the same time to weara 
“badge. Those licenses are now 
“withdrawn, and all the poor 
“placed on the poor-roll, or pen- 

** sion-list.” 
4. With regard to the “ lofty-minded- 
ness"; that “high spirit” which 
is to be created in England by an 
abolition of the poor-laws; that 
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high moral condition” of which 
Mr. Hume so frequently speaks, 
Turxe ct (page 193) tells us of 
** the decreasing reluctance of the 
poor to apply for relief.” In page 
209, he tells us, that “ they had ne 
" objection to go to the public 
“soup-kettle; that, to prevent 
“their relief given them being 
** spent in drink, it was sometinys 
‘“ given in necessaries instead of 
“money.” And Jonnsron tells 
us, in page 226, “we give in kind 
“rather than in money; because 
‘‘ when they get money it is spent 
“often as it ought not to be. 
“They contrive also to exchange 
* the provisions for their favourite 
** beverage ; but it is not so easily 
** effected in every case.” 


As to their condition, JOIINSTON 


tells us in page 223, “ The Scotch 
“ labourers cousider it is as no dis- 
“ paragement to be put on the 
* poor-roll; the habit of drinking 
‘ardent spirits is now become 

‘general amongst the labouring 
. me ea not only injuring their 
‘health and paralysing their in- 
* dustry, but depraving their cha- 
** racter, and rendering them insen- 
“sible to all respect for public 
*€ opinion or regard for decency of 
“eondact. About a third of the 
‘© women, and all the children, are 
“ without shoes and stockinys, and 
‘* oatmeal, the cheapest of dicts, is 
‘‘ the universal and principal food.” 


6. PERSONAL DECENCY. The fol- 


lowing fact is taken from Tour- 
NELL’s report, page 210. It would 
well shock every Kaglish man, and 
what will it dv to every English 
woman ! 


Turvecy is relating what took place 


at DaLkerru in consequence of the 
“* wise and judicious proceedings of 
the minister,” for abolishing assess- 
ments and driving people out of a 
workhouse that was there; and he 
tells us that, “ when the project 
‘* of abolishing the poor-house was 
“ first mentioned to its inmates, 

‘“« they were very averse to leave it; 
‘“ now however they are all pleased 
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“with their change of situation, 
‘* and would be very unwilling to 
“return to it. As Il was desirous 
“ of ascertaining this fact, and also 
“of seeing the condition of some 
** of the poor who had been turned 
** out of the workhouse, I requested 
* the minister to accompany me to 
one of their houses. We accord 
ingly visited three persons, one 
old man and two old women, who 
were lodged together in one room, 
for which the parish paid 6d, per 
week, which, with 5s. a week 
between them, was all they got. 
Had they remained in the work- 
house the expense would have 
been 10s. 9d. per week, at 3s, 7d. 
each; the parish gains by the 
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The charitable sympathies of the 
** neighbours, which were before 
** thoroughly dried up, both as re- 
‘** spect them and every other in- 
“mate of the poor-house, had 
** begun to operate in their favour, 
‘“and. they were receiving some 
‘* Jittle attentions from their friends, 
which the minister confidently 
‘expected would increase; and 
“that this, together with the pro- 
duce of what slight work their 
infirmities would allow them to 
perform, would shortly enable him 
to DIMINISH THEIR PAY, 
and perhaps to WITHDRAW 
IT ALTOGETHER.” 
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There needs only this last fact ! In this 
one fact we have a sample of the justice 
of the heritors, of the Christian charity 
of the minister, of the high-minded- 
ness, that Mr. Ewine of Griascow 


talked of, and of the high state of 


moral feeling, which has so often been 
the subject of culogium with Mr. 
Hume. Go, my Lord Auruorr, and 


tell the people of Sussex, of Surrey, of 


Kent, of Hampshire, of Norfolk, of 
Suffolk, or of Essex ; go and tell them, 
that you want to improve them, till you 
have brought two women to consent to 
live day and night, with one man, in 
one room, for which sixpence a week 


shall be paid, Go into those counties 
and find two women, except they be 
found in a brothel, who will consent 
to live in the same morsel of a room 
with a man, day and night. 

This is the high moral state to which 
the savage heritors of Scotland have 
brought the poor people of that coun- 
try. ‘This is what is to be imitated ip 
England. We sce that the ‘“ neigh- 
bours,”” in the middle rank of life, and 
in the lower rank, too, came to the a:- 
sistance of these poor people. They 
were too just to suffer them to starve ; 
they had enough of Christian charity in 
them to save the poor wretches; and 
this led the ‘‘ minister of Curisr”: 
this encouraged his ‘* Christian charity” 
to hope, that he should be able 


ito take away their allowance alto- 


gether! What will Curis say to this 
minister, when he appears at the last 
day?) Will he applaud him, or will he 
send him to the receptacle of those, who 
have violated his Jaws and despised his 
commands ! 

But, reader, do, for God’s sake, look 
over this statement of these commis- 
sioners. You find here proofs of the 
most barbarous treatment of the poor ; 





‘you find an account of their having 
“licenses to beg,” wearing a beggars 
badge, asa proot of their “ high moral 
condition.” You have here an assertion 
that they are relieved in kind, lest they 
should get drunk with the money; you 
have an assertion here, that they are in- 
sensible to all respect for public opis 
| nion, or their regard for decency 0! 
conduct; as proofs, doubtless, of the 
salutary effects of that ‘* education, 
-with which Lord Auruorr means (0 
‘elevate the characters of the working 
people of England. You have a con- 
‘fession here, that all the children are 
‘without shoes and stockings, and that a 
third part of the women are in the same 
‘state, to which might have been added, 
that the women servants and other 
women at rough work, pin their pett 
coats up considerably above their knees- 
[ would rather that the infernal re- 
gions would open and swallow England, 
than that the benevolent Lord 4! 
tuorP, by his bill, should reduce 
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English women to this miserable 
state. 

But, reader, for God Almighty’s sake, 
look at the paragraph, to which I have 
put number 2; and, if, on this side of 
Satan’s dominions; on this side of 
everlasting fire, you can find baseness 
and barbarity equal to that, do, for 
God’s sake, produce it, in order to mi- 
tigate the inexpressible hatred, the 
burning rage, with which our hearts 
are filled against these Scotch heritors, 
und their servile and barbarous priests. 

I beg the reader not to think, that I 
impute this barbarity to the middling 
class of people in Scotland. On the 
contrary, [ witnessed an anxiety and a 
zeal amongst them, particularly. at 
EpinpurGu, to obtain due relief forthe 
poor, such as I never witnessed before ; 
and, indeed, [ could not, because in 
England and America there is a legal 
aid eflicient provision by iaw. I have 
ever personally known one Scotchman, 
aid conversed with him upon the sub- 
ject, who did not complain of this bar- 
varous conduct of the heritors and the 
luinisters ; and who was not anxious to 
see the English system established in 
Scolland. I shall presently have to in- 
cert a letter just received from Mr, 
Lirrne-of Annan; and his sentiments 
ure those of every Scotchman that | 
have ever heard open his lips upon the 
subject. At Epixnsurca, at Dunrern- 
MINE, at Fankirk, at GLascow, 
Greenock, Parsney, New Mins, 
Kitmarnock, Dumraies, ANNAN 3 every 
Where they beset me with complaints, 
that their poor were ill-treated ; and 
that the heritors were the cause of the 
‘ust difference between the enjoyments 
of the English and Scotch working 
people. 

What! does Lord ALraorr wish to 
take away the table cloth, the knives, 
forks, and plates, and the meat and the 
bread, from the labourers of Sussex ; 
and to give them the Scotch dirty 
‘tool, brose bowl and spoon, in the 
stead? Does he want to sweep away 
the neat garden, the embowered privy ; 
tnd to take away the shoes and stock- 
‘ngs of the women of Sussex, and to 
give them the bare legs and feet, and 





the dunghill of the Scotch labourer’s 
dwelling. If he do, a word in his ear. 
You will not effect your object, my 
lord ; but your name, as long as it live 
at all, will live coupled on to the inten- 
tion to do it. 

The poor people of Scotland are as 
good, in their nature, as the people ot 
{ngland ; and they show this upon alk 
occasions; they are debased by the 
violation of the laws of their country, 
which compels them, when destitute, 
to BEG for the means of maintaining 
life, instead of demanding those means 
asavright. ‘This is the cause of the de- 
gradation of the working people of 
Scotland; and to their state, neverthe- 
less, the hevitors of England wish to 
reduce the people of England. 

Such are the observations whicls 
naturally arise from reading the re- 
ports of the poor-law commissioners 
themselves. ‘hen we have the noto- 
rious facts, that Scotch vagrants are 
sent back by hundreds from Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, and that 
thereare regular contracts for the sending 
of them back ; before Mr. Hume makes 


further attempts to elevate the Lnglish: 


to the high moral condition of the 
Scotch; and before Mr. Ewixe again 
asserts, that the poor of Scotland, how- 
ever necessitated, would spurn paro- 
chial relief, let the former put an end 
to this incursion of Scotch vagrants, 
und Jet the latter reconcile with the 
* high spirit ” and the “ spurning,” the 
fact that these thousands of Scotch in- 
vade England every year, to throw 
themselves upon the parishes of Eng- 
land. 

After this comes another undeniable 
fact; that, in 1819, the injustice and 
cruelty of the heritors, and of the mi- 
nisters of the established church, had 
produced a state of distress, among the 
poor of Scotland, indescribable. And, 
what was done then? Did the bar- 
barous heritors do justice? Did they, 
when hundreds and hundreds were 
starving, give relief? Did the cry of 
starvation soften their hearts? Yes; 
but not to give any part of that which 
they had unjustly kept; but to make 
an application to Parliament for « 
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grant of money for the relief of the 
poor in Scotland! Upon that occasion 
Liverpoor said one of the only two sen- 
sible things that | ever heard him say in 
my life, which was this: “ No: let the 
‘‘ noble lord ask for an act to establish 
“our poorslaw in Scotland, and he 
“‘ shall have it; bat if Seotland will 
“not relieve its own poor, [ never will 
“ consent that England shall do it.” 
Some Sevtch lord having then taken oc- 
easion to say something against the 
operation of the poor-laws in England, 
Lord Expon said, “ that the Scotch 
“landowners could not fail to see the 
* wisdom of the English poor-laws ; 
“+ but that they wanted the justice to 
“ adopt them,” 

I have now to insert a letter just.re- 
ecived from Mr. Lirrte of Annan, 
which the reader will remark, is in 
Domraies-sorke,in Scotland. | do beg 
the reader’s best attention to the whole 
of this letter. Mr. Lirrve clearly per- 
ecives the object of the scheme that is 
now going on: he perceives that the 
English landlords want to be put upon 
a footing with the Scotch heritors, and 
with the grinders of Ireland. He clearly 
shows that the English FARMER 
would not be benefited by the change ; 
but, on the contrary, ereatly injured by 
it. It is notorious that the Scotch 
farmers are in a great deal worse state 
than the farmers in England, This is 
very well worthy the attention of the 


farmers: no lightening of their share of 


the burden is intended by this bill. The 
poor-laws prevent the labourers from 
being ground down to low wages, and 
te living upon roots and oatmeal. The 
greedy English heritors want to get 
the wages and the amount of the relief 
into their own pockets, as they do in 
Seatiand and [reland. If they could rob 
the poor, make them work for next to 
wothing, and maxe them live upon the 
meanest of food, they would make the 
farmers pay them douhie rent, and the 
parson would get from them double 
tithes, unless where it is taken in kind. 
So that nobody would he benefited but 
the greedy heritors. I now insert Mr. 
Lerrie’s letter, heseeching every 
farmer in particularto pay attention to it. 


| TO MR. WILLIAM COBBETT, M.-P. 


Annan, 14. June, 1834, 

Str,—I deem this a proper time for 
resuming the subject of the Scotch poor. 
laws, and referring to a very few of 
those numerous instances within my 
knowledge of their cruel operation, in 
so far as the poor are concerned. 

1. Ina parish distant only a few miles 
from this town a poor female, crippled 
in both her arms, and totally incapable 
of labour, applied, about twenty years 
ago, for parochial relief, and readily 
obtained an allowance of eigh/een-pence 
per week, After receiving this allow- 
anee for many years a legacy of nine 
pounds fell to her, whereupon the heri- 
tors and kirk-session instantly withdrew 
it. ‘The legacy, which has been hus- 
banded with great economy, being now 
at last all expended, she has again ap- 
plied for parochial relief. Though 
twenty years older than when she first 
applied, and much more infirm than she 
then was, and though it is not pretended 
that she has a farthing in the world, all 
that has been allowed to her (thanks to 
the progress of Malthusian principles) 
is ouly stzpence per week, or somewhat 
less than @ penny per day! Upon this 
pittance, however, she must be con- 
tented to live, or rather to starve; be- 
cause, as mentioned in my former let- 
ters, she has no redress but through the 
medium of the Court of Session ; a court 
‘into which, for the reason there stated, 
she never can hope to enter. 

2. In the same parish, about sixteen 
years ago, an infirm and worn-out fe- 
male made an application in the usual 
manner for parochial relief. The an- 
swer to her application consisted in au 
admission of her infirmity, accompanied 
by a denial of her right of settlement, 
founded on an allegation that, although 
she belonged to the parish, she was the 
wife of a man still living, (this man had 
cruelly abandoned her almost thirty yea 
before!) who had acquired a settlement 
in England, at the distance of at least 
one hundred and fifty miles! One 
would naturally have imagined, that!" 
such circumstances any humane system 
of poor-laws would have provided (het 
the parish. & which the poor woma" 
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was should relieve her in the meantime, 
and that, having found out the parish 
of her husband, they should, at their 
own expense, remove her to, and fix her 
upon, that parish. Nor so, HOWEVER, 
PHE POOR*LAWS OF ScoTLaND. In perfect 
consistency with those laws the heritors 
and kirk-session, while they left the 
poor woman to starve, simply said, 
“ Your settlement is not in our parish, 
“and we will give you nothing, etther 
“for maintenance or removal.” As 
the case related to settlement it was 
tried before the sheriff. ‘Though it was 
scarcely credible that the husband, a 
journeyman cooper, could ever have 
acquired a settlement in England, by 
the renting of premises worth LOl. per 
annum; a sort of proof to that effect 
was brought by the parish. This proof 
was deemed sufficient to warrant a dis- 
missal of the claim for relief without 
any allowance for removal. And the 
poor helpless creature, unable from po- 
verty and infirmity to stir from where 
she was, and left without the means of 
living, soon relieved the parish altoge- 
ther of the scandal of her presence, by 
quietly removing to a better world. 

3. Oa the 28, day of December, 


1520, the minister of another parish in | 
“a house, and without other means of 


the vicinity of this town, which. parish 
[may observe, belongs almost entirely 
to our heritor, gave a certificate in these 
terms to one of his flock: ‘** | hereby 
* certify, that the bearer 
‘is a parishioner of within the 
* boundaries of which he has resided 
“ thirteen years without being burden- 
“ some to the public, and maintaining, 
“so far as known to me or the kirk- 
“session, a blameless character. He 
“is now an old infirm man, about se- 
“ venty-eight years of age, and has, 
“ during the last two years, lain in an 
“open tent in a dike side, in conse- 
‘ quence of [here is inserted the name 
“ of the heritor before alluded to} hav- 
“tng prohibited his tenants from giving 
“him a house.” This certificate re- 
Jated to a man who had seen better days, 
whose character, as it bears, was blame- 
less; who had never applied for paro- 
chial aid, and who was not likely to do 
So, because he was well supported by a 








| dutiful son, who had gone abroad in his 
early youth, and was then in the West 
Indies. The heritor, however, haying 
either taken offence at him for some un- 
known cause, or wishing to throw him 
upon another parish, had issued the 
cruel prohibition referred to by the mi- 
nister. ‘The certificate was given in the 
hope that the law of Scotland might 
afford redress against such gross oppres- 
sion, No SUCH REDRESS, HOWRVER, 
COULD THAT LAW ArrorpD. The poor, and 
[ may add venerable, old man, after pass- 
ing two winters, and these very stormy 
ones, in “the open tent by the dike side,” 
at last resigned his breath to his Maker 
in that very “ open tent”; and at the age 
of eighty, and with becoming marks of 
réspect on the part of his more humble 
neighbours, was carried from it to his 
last and long abode. 

4. In the month of April, 1831, the 
minister of another parish, situate in 
Dumfries-shire, gave a certificate toa 
female residing within his bounds in 
these terms: “ | hereby certify, that 
‘* the bearer is a native 
“ of this parish. Her parents were in 
“ oreat poverty, their house having 
‘* been burned and their furniture con- 
“sumed. She is now ax orphan without 

















. 





| support than public charity, being un- 
‘* ABLE TO MAINTAIN HERSELF BY HER IN 
“ pustrry, as she is subject to convulsion 
“ fils. BELIEVE HER TO BEAFIT OBJECT 
* or cuariry.” The purpose of this cer- 
tificate, as is obvious from the wording 
of it, was, that it might serve as a pass- 
port for begging; and it was so used 
accordingly, by the poor woman to whom 
it was given, throughout a district con- 
sisting of perhaps twenty parishes, and 
for a period of nearly twelve months. 
At last, however, as was naturally to be 
expected, it lost its efficacy; and the 
poor creature found it necessary in con- 
sequence to apply to her parish for relief 
in the ordinary way. On doing so she 
was surprised by an answer, through 
the medium of the very minister who 
had given the certificate before quoted, 
to the effect that her settlement was not 
in her parish! Having in vain endea- 








| vourei| to convince him of his error, she 
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at last made an application to the sheriff 
for the purpose of having the question 
of settlement decided. After a litiga- 
tion of twelve months in the Sheriff's 
Court, she was completely successful on 
this point ; and the serious nature of the 
process, to a person such as she is, may 
be judged of from this circumstance, 
that the costs awarded against the pa- 
rish amounted to 15/. or 162. sterling! 

The question of settlement being thus 
decided, it became necessary for the 
parish to do something. And what, it 
will naturally be asked, did the parish 
do? Why, notwithstanding the helpless 
condition of the applicant, as detailed 
in the certificate before quoted; not- 
Withstanding ‘their admission in the 
Sheriff’s Court, that she was ‘‘ unab’e to 
maintain herself by her own industry” ; 
that she was “ an orphan, without 
‘* friends or any means of subsistence 
‘other than public charity”: and that 
she was “ a fit object for parochial re- 
lief”; notwithstanding these things, 
they made an allowance to her of no 
more than stIX-SEVENTHS OF APENNY PER 
pay! ‘They thus set at defiance the 
order of the sheriff, which, proceeding 
on their own admission, was, not that 
they should ‘ consider” the poor wo- 
man’s case merely, but that they should 
“ maintain her as a pauper.” They in 
short adopted the second of the two 
modes mentioned in my letter of 10. 
March, by which heritors in Scotland so 
frequently make use of to evade the just 
claims of the poor of their respective 
parishes. 

It will naturally be supposed by the 
humane people of England, that some 
provision would be made for this poor 
woman during the long period of the 
litigation in the Sheriff’s Court; but 
nothing, I am sorry to say, can be more 
erroneous than such supposition. The 
sheriff, it is true, recommended an in- 
terim allowance by the parish, being all 
that he deemed himself empowered to 
do; but the parish paid no regard to his 
recommendation. The poor woman 
notwithstanding is yer arive. She owes 
no thanks for her life however to the 
Poor-Laws or Scor.tanp. Had the mat- 
ter depended on them alone, the parish 





would long since have been freed by 
the ‘ decay of nature” from all appre- 
hension on her account. ‘That she has 
been able to live since May, 1832, and 
to prosecute her claim, is entirely owiny 
to the charity of an individual who ne- 
ver saw or heard of her prior to that 
month. 

To these instances, the proof of every 
one of which is within my power, and 
ready to be produced, I could, without 
difficulty add many more of the like 
character, all within my own know- 
ledge. Instead, however, of lengthen- 
ing this letter by doing so, I shall con- 
clude by asserting, as in reference to the 
poor-laws of Scotland, to which, as it 
would seem those of England are now 
to be assimilated, 1st, That, under these 
poor-laws, any able-bodied labouring 
inan, who is not himself an heritor, may 
at any time be driven from the parish 
of his settlement, if he do not choose to 
take up his abode by the “ dike side”; 
and, 2ndly, That the heritors of any 
parish may with complete legal im- 
punity, starve to death any “ aged, 
lame, or impotent ” person within their 
bounds, by simply stating, in answer to 
aclaim for relief by such person, “ Your 
** settlement is not with us: or we (the 
“€ payers, viz.) do not consider you to be 
‘a fit object for parochial relief”! 

But it is contended by a certain class 
of theorists, that a legal provision for 
the support of fhe poor is, when pbilo- 
sophically considered, a measure incon- 
sistent with sound policy, because, by 
removing the fear of absolute want, a 
powerful spur to exertion, it tends {to 
render the labouring classes idle and 
profligate, and thus produces the evil 
which it professes to remedy. But how 
does this doctrine, plausible though it 
certainly is, square with well-established 
facts? If there be one portion of the 
kingdom more than another in which 
all the evils really consequent on the 
English poor-laws may be expected to 
be found, that portion must necessarily 
be the southern agricultural counties of 
England, where these laws are most 
completely in operation. How comes !t 
then, that we hear so much from every 
traveller, of the ** neat, clean, and coms 
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fortable cottages” of the labourers of | If farther proof on this point be 
those counties, of their ‘* beautiful gar- | wanted, let the person desirous of hav- 
dens,” andof all their domestic comforts? | ing it, take aride of a fortnight at any 
Js it possible to believe for a moment, convenient season, beginning at the 
that such things could be if those la-,southern part of the Eaglisk county of 
hourers, debased by the poor-laws, were | Northumberland, travelling northward 
really an IDLE AND PROFLIGATER RACE ? through that county, westward through 
Again, it has been asserted, and in the|the Scotch counties of Berwick, Roa» 
House of Commons too, that in pro-|urgh, Dumfries, Kireudbright, and 
portioa as the © principle of the English | Wigtown, and then passing across te 
poorelaws” has been introduced into/Ireland. He will thus have an oppor- 
Scotland, so the condition of the la-,tunity of observing the effects of the 
houring classes in that part of the king-! poor-laws, in all their gradations, from 
dom has been deteriorated. Assuming |the old English system, to no system at 
that the term, “ principle of the English ‘all. In Northumberland, where the old 
poor-laws” here used, means the im-| English system prevails, he will see 
posing Of legal assessments for the re-)among the working classes nearly 2 
lief of the poor, by the heritors and|the comfort that could be wished. In 
kirk-sessions of particular parishes, and Berwickskire and Roxburghshire, he 
this is all that it can mean, because no will witness a little, and bat a very 
other principle has ever been introduced | little, diminution of that comfort. 
into Scotland: assuming this to be the/As he passes along, he will observe 
case, let it be inquired for a little, what gradually less and less of itat every step. 
portion of truth there is in the assertion.| When he arrives in [RgLuanp, where 
lt is a fact which admits of no dispute, there are no poor-laws, and where, con- 
that, in the Scotch counties of Berwick | sequently, from the unobstructed opera- 
and Roxburgh, there have in almost) tion of the “ spur” aforesaid, there ought 
every parish been legal assessments for according to theory, to be no debase- 
the relief of the poor for a long series of ment and no want, he will find a labour- 
years past, while in the Scotch counties ing population, the most wretched, per- 
of Airkeudbright and Wigtown, such as-| haps, that ever was seen upon the face 
sessments are rare, comparatively speak-|of the earth! And if he will take the 
ing, even at this day. But, will any one|trouble of questioning the miserable 
venture to say, that the labouring classes | beggars whom he will observe in shoals 
(a the counties of Berwick and Aox-| upon the road, after he enters Dumfrics- 
burgh, are in a worse condition than | shire, he will learn from the dialect, if 
those in the counties of Airkeudbright |} not from the words in which their an- 
und Wigtowa? He must be a bold man) swers are given, that nineteen out of 
ludeed, who will take upon him to make | every twenty of them have come froin 
this assertion! ‘Though the labouring | the West! 
classes of the two former counties are One of the well-known effects of poor= 
hot, perhaps, to be compared in point of laws is, to raise the wages af labour and 
comfort or good living with the pos-| lower the rents of land: and hence it 1s 
sessors of the neat, clean, and comfourt-| that landlords hate them! Of three 
able cottages and gardens before spoken ‘acres of tithe-free land of equal quality, 
of, they are sti!l pretty far removed from | one situate in England, another in Seot- 
Want; and it may be asserted, without | land, and the third in Ireland, if the rent 
fear of contradiction from any one at of the first be 20s., the rent of the se- 
all acquainted with the matter, that in cond will be at least 40s., and the rent 
their persons, their clothing, and their) of the third, not less, perhaps, to the 
habitations, they are decidedly superior | immediate cultivator than 4. sterling. 
to the same classes in any of those por- | Here the operation of the poor-laws 18 
tions of Scotland where recourse has not) perfectly evident. Where the access to 


yet been had to the English “ principle’’ | relief is ready, as in England, the la- 
of legal assessment. 


bourer must have a fair share of the pro» 
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duce of his own labour ; where it is not 
so ready, asin Scotland, he must be 
content with somewhat less than a fair 
share; and where, as in Ireland, there is 
no relief at all, nearly all goes to rent, 
and nothing is left for him but potatoes. 
The introduction of poor-laws into Ire- 
land would speedily cure this dreadful 
evil. After such introduction, the con- 
dition of the English and Scotch la- 
bourer would not be deteriorated by the 
influx of crowds of wretched Lrishmen, 
accustomed to live upon the poorest 
sort of food, and willing to work for 
half wages; after such introduction, 
the condition of the Irish labourer him- 
self would quickly be improved; and in 
a short time the world would cease to 
Witness the monstrous anomaly of a 
country producing and annually export- 
ing immense quantities of the best of 
human food, while the very labourers 
by whose toil thai food is produced, are 
precluded from touching any portion of 
it, compelled, in the most favourable 
seasons, to live upon a miserable root, 
and when that root fails them, reduced 
to a state of absolute starvation ! 

I think ita pity that so many of those 
members of Parliament, who, from their 
other acts, seem to be sincerely anxious 
for the good of the country, should 
labour under so complete a delusion on 
this all-important subject. A man who 
knows England alone, who has been 
accustomed to hear the squadling of the 
rate-payers there (and all payers ol 
money squall occasionally), and who has 
fallen in with two or three Scotchmen 
more cunning than honest “i the 
South,” has a very imperfect knowledge 
indeed. He ought to see and eramine 
the people of both countries. Were he 


to do this, his ignorance would be! 


not such a grievance as he was led to 
fancy. He would find, that, while they 
certainly and surely better the condition 
of the labourer, they, at the same time, 
barring mis-management, always ensure 
better profits to the farmer, 
I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
JAS. LITTLE. 





So much for the Scotch poor-laws, 
and for their effects; so much for that 
* elevation of character”; that “ inde- 
pendence,” of which we hear so much, 
as produced by the Scotch system of 
managing the pvor. 

‘Thus, then, we have three countries 
to make laws for. In one we have seen 
the labouring people for ages, living in 
neat cottages, with pretty gardens, and 
with table cloths, knives and forks, 
and meat, bread, and beer: one, the 
people living in filthy holes, without 
table cloths, knives or forks, or meat, 
or bread; their legs and feet bare, and 
their sole diet, the coarsest of oatineal : 
one, the people living solely upon po- 





tatoes, at the best, inhabiting the same 
sty with the pig, with their bodies half 
naked, One would think that it was 
|the state of the ¢éwo lda/ter countr’es, 
/which would awaken in us a desire to 
make a change in them, with regard to 
ithe treatment of the poor; but this is 
so far from being the case, that we 
propose to leave these two countries just 
‘as they are, and are hard at work to 
make a change in the state of the first 
country. ‘This we produce to the peo 
ple as a mark of our sincerity. The 
real object of this bill has been closely 
disguised ; but, before it become 4 





law, that object will be clearly u% 


; | . tage 
speedily removed, both as to rate-payers| derstood by every man in the king 


and as to rate-receivers. He would hear 


a tenant of the Earl of Lonsdale in Cuni- | 


berland or Westmoreland, complain bit- 
terly of the demands of the overseer ; 
but, if he asked that same tenant to 
exchange situations with a tenant of the 
Larl of Mansfield in Dumfries-shire on 
whom no overseer for the poor ever 
calls, he would soon discover that poor- 


rates, under the old English system, are | 





dom. 

With regard to the proceedings " 
this bill in the House of Commons, 
the House was in a committee on the 
clauses, on last Friday night, oa Mon- 
day night, and on Wednesday night 
when the remainder of the clauses wer¢ 
gone through. On Friday I moved the 
following : : 

“That there be laid before this Hous 
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“an aceount of all salaries, allowances, | ‘‘ then shall be male, in aid thereof, on 
‘printing expenses, expenses of mes-|‘ the whole of the lands and tenements 


“sengers, and expenses of every de- 


“ seription occasioned by the Poor- |“ 
“Laws Commission ; also a statement, * 


‘whether any of the Commissioners 
‘hold other commissions, or ,fill any |“ 
‘offices for which they receive any p: ay) 

“out of the public purse; specifying | ‘ 
‘what commission, or what office, and 

“also specifying the sum or sums so_ 
‘received; and stating further, whether 
“the secretary to the Commissioners 

“holds any other post of emolument, | 

“and what post, and the amount of 

“such emolument.’ | 
This motion was agreed to, but the | 

papers have not yet been laid before the | 

House. On Monday I moved the fol- 

lowing resolution, previous to the | 
Speaker leaving the chair; and this| 

motion was rejected by the following | 
numbers : 
For the motion,.. = 5 
Against it ..+... 113 


—-— 


Majority...... 108 





| 
' 
{ 


| 


“That it is just and expedient to!‘ 


“enact that, before any assessment for | 
“ the relief of the poor shall hereafter | 


" “be made upon the general property, | 


‘in any parish of England or Wales, an |, 


‘assessment shall be made on the re-| 


‘ venue of the incumbent of such parish, 

“ arising from the benefice thereof, to 
‘the amount of one-fourth of the net 
‘annual amount of the said revenue ; 
‘ that a like assessment, for the same 
‘ purpose, shall be made on all abbey- 
‘lands, and on impropriate tithes (if 
“ such there be), in each parish respec- 
“tively, to the amount of one-fourth 
‘of the net annual receipt from the 
‘ rents or profits of such abbey-lands, 
‘or such impropriate or lay-tithes ; 
‘that no other assessment, for the re- 
“ lief of the poor, shall be made in any 
‘parish, uoless the amount of these 
‘ assessments shall be found insufficient 
for giving relief to the poor, accord- 

“ing to the provisions of the act of the 
‘‘ 43. year of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
“beth ; and that, if these assessments 
“be found insufficient in any parish, 





“and tithes in such parish, including 
the abbey-lands, the impropriate or 
lay-tithes, and also the tithes, manse, 
‘and glebe, of the incumbent of the 
parish, an assessment, agreeably to 
“ the said act, passed in the 43. year of 
‘ Elizabeth.” 
Those who voted in the minority 
were : 
William Cobbett, 
Feargus O'Connor, 
John Fielden. 
W. F. Fiun. 
E. Ruthven, jun. 


Ou Wednesday night I moved the 
following proviso to the seventy-third 
clause, which clause provides that the 
‘fathers, grandfathers, mothers, grand- 
‘mothers, child, or children, of persons 
chargeable on the parish, shall, if they 
have the means of doing it, relieve them 
themselves, and take the charge from 
the parish, Whereupon I mvved this 
proviso, which I now insert, 

‘‘ Provided always, that, in manner 
‘as aforesaid, the fathers, grandfathers, 
mothers, grandmothers, child, or 
‘children, of any person who is upon 
* the pension list, the sinecure list, the 
list of retired allowances, list of 
‘* widows’ pensions, compassionate list, 
and all or any of the other lists of 
*‘ persons receiving, Without service, 
‘““inoney of taxes raised upon the 
‘‘ working people, and others, shall, if 
‘such father, grandfather, mother, 
- grandmother, child, or children, be 
“persons of substance, be liable and 
* compellable to yield relief, or main- 
“tenance to such pensioned person, 
* under all the penalties and forfeitures 
'* provided for by the act of the forty- 
‘third of Elizabeth; and that, henee- 
“* forward, all such pensions and other 
“ emoluments shall cease to be paid.” 

1 divided the House upon this pro- 
viso, when the numbers were ; 


Against it.... 113 
For it........ 18 


—_--- 


Majority 9% 


——————— 
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Those who -voted in the minority 

were as follow: 

Blake, M. J, 

Buckingham, J. 8. 

Butler, Colonel 

Cobbett, W. 

Fielden, John 

Finn, W. F. 

Gaskell, D. 

Gulley, John 

Hodges, T. Law 

Heathcote, John 

Maxwell, John 

O'Connor, Feargus 

O'Connell, D. 

O'Connell, Morgan 

©'Connell, John 

O’Brien, — 

Ruthven, Edward 

Lhompson, Alderman 

On the same evening Mr. Rosinsoy, 

member for Worcesrer, after a very 
able speech, made a motion to leave out 
all the clauses relating to bastardy, 


‘ 
those being the clauses from 69 to 7,) 


inclusive. ‘This motion was rejected, 
the numbers being: 

Against Mr. Robinson’s motion 114 

Mase Vide < Od palcus 008s co. wa 

Majority Sl 
’ The names of the minority I cannot 
obtain, atpresent. After this the other 
clauses were gone throngh, and the 
Mouse appears to have separated at four 
o'clock in the morning. It is to go into 
the subject again on Saturday (after this 
Register will have come from the 
press); and it is supposed, that the 
House of Commons will have done with 
itin a week or ten days. Here, in print, 
I cannot say of, this bi'l, that which I 
Wish to say; but the people of Oxp- 
wam have enabled me to say it in the 
House, and in the House I say it ; and, 
if it pass intoa law, the consequences 
will be, I hope, such as they ought 
to be. 

Ihave received a sort of circular re- 
commendation upon this subject, full of 
good sense, that Lam very sorry to be 
compelled to believe will not be listened 
to. LT insert it here as well worthy the 
attention of my readers, and still more 


worthy the attention of members of 
Parliament. 


To the Members of the British Legis. 
lature. 


Much experience, and more observa- 
tion on the subject, during the last 
thirty years, will, [ trust, obtain for me 
your pardon, for thus addressing you, 
as a legislator’ on the proposed altera- 
tion of our poor-laws. ‘Those laws, after 
the experience of two hundred ani 
forty years, are allowed, even by the 
advocates of a change, to be intrinsically 
rood; the evils complained of being 
admitted to arise from their violation. 
|The subject is of vital importance to 
many of the poorer classes, and equally 
so to the general prosperity of the 
country. In such case many evils may 





result from precipitancy ; none can 
‘arise from due consideration. What | 
‘have humbly to propose is, “ that so 
\** soon as the bill comes out of com- 
‘mittee and is printed, a copy of it 
“shall be sent to every parish in the 
|« kingdom, requiring the overseers, 
'“* subject to a penalty, to call a public 
| meeting of the rate-payers in each, 
«6 and to transmit the resolutions and 
| opinions of such meeting on the sub- 
“ject, to Government, by a_ certain 
“time.” By this means the collective 
sense of the whole nation will be ob- 
tained. As the subject is one which 
affects individual parishes differently, 
and each has to bear its own burden, 
they must certainly be the best judges 
of the probable effects of the bill as 
bearing upon themselves, and as the 
question has become so generally 1m- 
pressed upon their notice, there can be 
no danger of a little delay being ma- 
terially injurious in any case. As, there- 
fore, no calculable injury can arise, but, 
on the contrary, much possible evil may 
be prevented, and good done by the 





proposed postponement, L hope that you 
will exert your influence in every W#Y 
to promote it, in which hope, 
I remain, 
With the highest respect, 
Your truly obedient Servant, 


SAMUEL ROBERTS. 





Park Grange, 17. June, 1834. 








We have been told, that one of the 
motives fur passing this bill is, to put 
an end to parish-jobbing. The poor- 
law commissioners, in their report, 
have published an instance of this job- 
bing in the parish of St. Luke, Middle- 
sex, on the evidence given them by a 
Mr. Ricuaonp, one of the guardians of 
the poor of that parish. ‘The guardians 

f the poor of that parish have met, 
7 wt have madea pub! ication as follows. 
This publication is well worthy the at- 
tention of every man in the kingdom. 
It shows what reliance is to be placed 
upoa the evidence raked together by 
these commissioners. Here is the cha- 
racter of this parish aspersed, and the 
aspersions sent, at the country’s expense, 
all over the kingdom; and, which is 
vorse, this evidence is made the founda- 
tion of a law oversetting the most im- 
portant laws in existence. The publi- 
cation is as follows : 


POOR-LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Saint Luke, Aliddleses. 
At a general meeting of the vestry- 
nen of this parish, held in the church 
oo Thursday, the 5. of June, 1834, 
publicly convened, to take into consi- 





deration certain evidence said to have 
heen given by Mr. Ricumonp, one of 
the ruardians of the poor of this parish, 
t» the commissioners of the poor-laws, 
as printedin their Report: viz. “* When 
“ T came into office it was a recognised 
principle that the purchase of com- 
modities for narochial consumption 
“ should be confined to the tradesmen 
‘of the parish. ‘The effects of the pa- 
“tronage incident to the purchase of 
goods to the amount of upwards of; 
20,0004. per annum, from shopkeep- 
ers within the parish, patronage exer- 
“ cised by a Board who are themselves 
‘ shopkeepers, or connected with shop- 
keepers, may well be conceived. For 
‘several years I have contended, but 
‘“ unsuccessfully, for the universal appli- 
‘cation of the principle that contracts 
“ should be taken from those who made 
“the lowest tenders, wherever they 
* resided, provided they gave the requi- 
“ site securities for the due performance 





‘ of the contract. On investigating the; 
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** purchases of goods within the parish, 
| found that some of the charges were 
“ upwards of 40 per cent. above the 
‘* market prices. Whatever opposition 
‘‘ may be made against an extensive or 
“ efficient reform, or generalization of 
“ the management of the funds for the 
** relief of the poor, will be based on the 
“ retention of parochial patronage and 
power, although such a motive will 
‘never be ostensibly avowed. I have 
‘no doubt they will even assume that 
“extended managrement will be more 
‘ profuse than their own.” 


- 


Mr. Witttam Woop, Churchwarden, 
in the Chair. 

Resolved unanimously,— That the 
statement made by Mr. Richmond, to 
the commissioners of poor-law inquiry 
is utterly without queer prs in truth, 
because it is clearly proved that instead 
of its being a ‘ recognised principle,” 
that the purchase of. goods for paro- 
chial consumption should be confined to 
the tradesmen of the parish, upon an 
average of the last seven years, five- 
sixths of the sums laid out have been 
expended with persons living out of the 
parish; that instead of goods being pur- 
chased to the amount of 20,0002. per 
annum, the whole amount has very little 
exceeded 6,000/. upon an avernye, and 
has not in any one year amounted to 
7,000L, and of that sum only 1,040/. 


per annum, upon an average, instead of 


upwards of 20,0001 has been expended 
with tradesmen in the parish; that in- 
stead of Mr. Richmond having had to 
conten unsucces:fully for the “universal 
application of the principle, that con- 
tracts should be taken from those who 
made the lowest tenders, wherever they 
resided, that principle was in operation 
long before Mr. Richmond entered the 
parish, and continues to the present 
time, it being the regular practice to 
contract for the supply of all the prin- 
cipal articles of consumption with those 
who made the lowest tender, whether 
they resided in or out of the parish, 
after advertisements in the daily papers ; 
that instead of the purchase of goods 
being used as a means of patronage and 
power, the tradesmen employed to 
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serve the parish with those articles that 
could not be contracted for, have fre- 
quently been persons opposed to the 
guardians of the poor upon parochial 
matters, as was the case in the person 
alluded to by Mr. Richmond, who made 
an overcharge upon an article amount- 
ing to 30s., and was detected (but not 
by Mr. Richmond), and was declared 
by the guardian board disqualified from 
ever supplying goods to the workhouse 
again. 

That the following tabular statement 
details the exact amounts of the whole 
expenditure in the purchase of goods 
during the last seven years, together 
with the manner in which those goods 
have been obtained : 
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Out of which contracted for by public advertisement.. 4555 


Gross amount paid for Goods ........ 
Bought in the parish...........0.... 


Years ending Lady-day...... 








of which bought out of the parish, eeeee ee ee seas ease 


Not contracted for .... 








There is a gross deception as to the 





amount of money actually expended on mentioned in your notice, in order 
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the poor. The whole sum raised in 
the name of poor-rates, amounts to 
8,700,000L. ; and this is all set down to 
the poor. My belief is that the pvor 
get very little more than one half of it. 
The following letter from Botton will 
elucidate this matter in a most satis- 
factory manner, 





TO MR, COBBETT, M.P. 


Bolton, 10. June, 1834. 

Sir,—In the London papers of Satur- 
day, | saw the report of a speech de- 
livered by you in the House of Com- 
mons on the Poor-Laws Amendment 
Bill, as itis called, which you concluded 


by giving notice of a motion for a select 


coumittee to inquire into the cause of 
the poor-rates before the bill was further 
proceeded in. 

Agreeing as I do with the views you 
have taken with regard to this very im- 
portant measure, | think it may not be 
amiss to send you the report of the 
overseers of the poor for the township 
of Little-Bolton, by which you will see, 
that the money collected under the de- 
nomination of poor-rates is disposed of 
for other purposes than that of relieving 
the poer. That out of 1,455/., 745/. are 
paid to the poor, and 710/ go for salaries 
to the overseer, to the collector of the 
rates, for session fees, &c., &c., the 
particulars of which I will put 
down in order that you may have the 
items in one view before you, as the 
remainder of the report consists 1 
money paid to the poor belonging to 
other places, which is repayable, and to 
bastardy cases which is also repayable, 
and consequently not necessarily con- 
nected with the object I have in view. 
I will just add that the township ol 
Little-Bolton has not lost 20/. in the 
last twenty years by fathers of illegiti- 
mate children. If the proposed amend- 
ment had been law during that time the 
township would have Jost many hun- 
dreds of pounds, besides the demoraliz- 
ing effects which such a system woul 
have engendered, ; 

Hoping you will obtain the appoint 


ment of a committee for the a 
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honourable gentlemen may see causes 
at work other than those of the poor- 
laws, by which their estates are in 
greater danger of being swallowed up. 


Paip To THE Poor. 


£ ss. da 


Regular Poor, as per list.. 599 4 9 


Casual Poor .ccccccccess 4 7 8 
Clothing seccoccserecee 2 
ME ao eekeia cone econ 2810 5 
Turton Workhouse ...... 79 2 O 
Dispensary Subscriptionand 

SUPZEONS ..ccccesccee 16 1 O 
Edgworth Workhouse.... 1 5 3 | 
i. PA ee a 
Journeys and Removals .. 11 16 





£745 9 


Orner Expenses. 


4.@ & 


County Rates .......06. 338 2 9 
Cleaning, Coals, &¢.....6 & 12 7 
Stationery, &c ...ccesese 15 O 8 
SGU wit hs'ad bedeekas 200 O O 
Sessions Fees, &c ...... G11 O 
Summonses ani 
Constables Accounts...... 94 1 O 
Law Expenses ...0..--.. 33 2 G6 
Sundry Accounts ........ 2 611 
Lists for County and Bo- 

rough votes ........+. 
Assessors ....... 
Postages of Letters .... +. 


619 ll 


410 5 





£714 9 9 





These are all collected under the de- 
nomination of poorerates. 
l am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
THOS. MYERSCOUGH, 





MR. O'CONNELL. 


Scmetimge ago, General Cocksuan 
published a letter in the newspapers, in 
which he stated his suspicion that Mr. 
O’Connect was bribed by the Whigs 
to urge on the question of a repeal of 


Warrants 3818 OO 
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ithe union. This astonished me very 
much, knowing how good a man and 
how sound a politician General Cock- 
BURN is. In consequence of which the 
General has written to me to say, that 
the passage was wholly ironical, and 
that he was far from believing any such 
thing. I believe him most sincerely ; 
and am very glad that he has furnished 
me with an opportunity of correcting 
a passage in his letter calculated to give 
(great pain to somany good men. 








| HISTORY OF GEORGE THE 
FOURTH. 
| 


7'| Twonumbers of this work will be 


published on the L. of next month, and 


4 three numbers on the I. of August; and 


this will complete the work, chrono- 
logical table, index, and all; and then 
\{ shall have done my duty with regard 
'to “THE SOVEREIGN,” and _ his 
lishings on Virointa Water; and his 
palaces and his gateways, and his pony 
_phaeions, and his gilded carpets, so much 
admired and praised by the ever-damned 
tax-devourers of London. Ah! this is 
the solace of my life, to look back at, 
and to describe how itis, that the greedy 
and blundering fellows, who have had 
the affairs of this nation in their hands, 
have brought themselves into their pre- 
sent pretty pickle. 1 have just finished 
the history of Pee:’s bill. Llose my- 
self in ecstacy, when I look back at 
their arrogance and insolence, and then 
‘turn my eyes to behold them in their 


| present precious plight, in which they 
‘are now receiving the just reward of 
that arrogance and insolence ; and there 
is no part of them, whose present situa 
tion I view with more pleasure than 
that of the parsons. 





SCOTCH POOR-LAWS. 


As we are going to make the labour- 
ers of England as happy and as well off 
as those in Scotland, by taking from 
them their right to relief, it may not be 
amiss to hear from Scotch ploughmen 
their own account of their own situa- 
| tion. I have no doubt but they have 
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been stirred up by the discussions which 
have taken place on this subject. That 
which is now passing in Parliament is 
read in the Isle of Sky, and in the Orx- 
NeEys; and | should not be at all sur- 
prised if this attempt to extinguish the 
glorious poor-laws of England were to 
extend them to Scotland and Ireland. 
The matter will be now understuod, and 
that is a great thing. I recommend the | 
perusal ot this article to all my readers, | 
and particularly to Mr. Hume. 








(From the Glasgow Chronicle, 16 June.) 
; . > 4 . 
A public meeting of the ploughmen of 
the Carse of Gowrie was held on the_5. 


F sheet) 


- - . er 40 te a” 
instant, apslugttare, Xt Being the most 





centrical ,place'in the district), for the 
purpose gf forming. pry gsspcettion stp | 
procure a reduction in their hours of} 
labour. A band of music was in at- 
tendance. A series of resolutions were 
passed to the effect, that from and after 
Martinmas next, the regular hours of 
working shall be ten hours per day in 
summer and eight in winter; but that 
in seed time, hay time, and harvest, 
they shall work additional hours, to be 
paid for such additional hours at the 
rate of day labourers. ‘The meeting was 
addressed at considerable length by se- 
veral individuals, all ploughmen, James 
Beg, in depicting the toils and hard- 
ships to which ploughmen were sub- 
jected, said that the ploughmen of the 
Carse of Gowrie worked twice as much 
as the negroes in the West Indies. 
Another speaker imputed the evils to 
which the ploughmen and their em- 
ployers, the farmers, as well as the ma- 
nufacturing operatives were subjected, 
to the present corn-laws, and maintained 
that the lairds were the only gainers by 
these laws. After stating the expecta- 
tions formed by the farmers of what 
would be the result of the corn-laws, in 
keeping up the price of corn, he pro- 
ceeded as follows : ‘They, therefore, took 
farms at a rent that required these 
prices, before they could pay it. ‘Ihe 
prices, however, fell much lower: at 
present wheat does not exceed 50s. per 
quarter. Your masters, the farmers, are 
thus rushing rapidly into ruin, and vainly 
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strive to save themselves a little by 
keeping you too many hours at work, 
You must, however, have at them. If 
they complain of poverty, tell them you 
cannot help that ; they must insist for 
a reduction of rent from the laird; that 
you have submitted too long to an 
almost unprecedented toil and poverty ; 
and that it would be a blessing for both 
of you to assist one another in effecting 
a complete removal of theevil. They 


will strive to’frigliten you by speaking 


of bringing over Irish labourers to fill 
your places. But I can tell you, that, 
though they did, they would not keep 
them three months. (Cheers). They 
would figd they had pottke capnig Supt 
Real wigh, (ebrs): hey” woul figd 
Seek burners Af Baglin . (Gre er- 
ing). Vhe meeting, which consisted of 
upwards of six hundred persons, all more 
or less connected with agricultural la- 
bour, separated in the greatest order, 
after appointing a committee to make 
arrangements for carrying their views 


into effect. 





A BILL FOR THE AMENDMENT AND 
BETTER ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
LAWS RELATING TO ‘THE POOR IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


| Note.—The words printed in tales are pro- 
posed to be inserted in the committee. | 


(Concluded. from p. 697.) 


And be it further cuacted, That in case ay 
overseer, assistant overseer, master of a work- 
house, or other officer of auy parish or union, 
shall refuse or wilfully neglect to aid and 
assist the guardians of such parish or union, 
or shall disobey their reasonable orders 1 
carrying the lawful rules, orders and regula- 
tious of the said commissioners or assistant 
commissiouers or the provisions of this act 
into execution, every such offender shall, upe® 
conviction before any ¢wo justices, forfeit aod 
pay for every such offence any sum Bot ¢*~ 
ceeding jive pounds. 

And be it further enacted, That if any ove’ 
seer, assistant overseer, master of a work: 
Louse, or other paid officer, or any other per- 
sop employed by or under'the authority of We 
said guardians shall purloiv, embezzle or wil- 
fuily waste or misapply any of the monies, 
cvods or chattels belonging to any parish oF 
union, every such offender shall, upon convie~ 
tion before any éwo justices, forleit aud per 
for every such offence any sum not exceeding 
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twenty pounds, and also éreble the amount or 
value of such money, goods or chattels so pur- 
joined, eabezzled, wasted or misapplied, and 
every person so convicted shall be for ever 
thereafter incapable of serving any office un- 
der the provisions of this or avy other act in 
relation to the relief of the poor. 

And be it further enacted, That in case any 
person shall wilfully neglect or disobey any of 
the lawful rules, orders or regulations of the 
said commissioners vr assistant commissiou- 
ers, such person shall, upon conviction before 
auy two justices, forfeit and pay for the first 
offence any sum not exceeding five pounds ; 
for the second offence any sum not exceeding 
twenty pounds nor less than five pounds; and 
in the event of such person being convicted a 
third time, such third aud every subsequent 
offence shall be deemed a misdemcanor, and 
such offender shall be liable tu be indicted for 
the same offence, and shall on conviction pay 
such fine, not being less than éweaty pouuds, 
aud suffer such imprisoument as may be 
awarded agaitst him by the court by or before 
which be shall be tried and convicted, 

Aud be it further enacted, ‘That all penal- 
ties and forfeitures by this act inflit.ed or au- 
thorized to be imposed for any offence agaiust 
the same shall, upon proof aud convic ion of 
the offences respectively before any éwo jus- 
tices, either by the confession of the party of- 
fending, or by the oath cf any creditable wit- 
nese or witnesses, (which oath such justices 
are in every case hereby fully authorized to 
adininister), or upon order made as aforesaid, 
be levied, together with the costs attending 
the information, summonses, and conviction, 
by distress and sale of the goods aud chattels, 
of the offender, or person liable or ordered to 
pay the same respectively, by ‘warrant under 
the hands of the justices before whom the 
party may have been couvicted, (which war- 
raut such justices are hereby empowered and 
requiredto grant), andthe overplus (if any) 
after such perialties and forfeitures, aud the 
charges of such distress aud sale, are deducted, 
shall be returned, upon demand, uutu the 
owner or owners of such goods aud chattels ; 
and in case such fines, penalties and for- 
feitures shall not be forthwith paid upon con- 
viction, then it shall be lawful for such justices 
as aforesaid, to order the offender or offenders 
So convicted to be detaiued and kept in safe 
custody until return can be conveniently 
made to such warraut of distress, unless the 
offender or offenders shall give sufficient secu- 
rity tu the satisfaction of such justices as 
aforesaid, for his or their appearauce before 
such justices ou such day or days as shall 
be appointed for the return of such warravt 
of distress, such day or days not being more 
than seven days from the time of taking any 
such security, and which security the said 
justices as aforesaid are hereby empowered 
to take by way of recognizance or otherwise ; 
but if upon the return of such warrant 
it shall appear that no sufficieut distress cau 
be had thereupon, then it shall be lawful for 
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any such justices as aforesaid, as the case may 
he, and they are hereby authorized and re- 
quired, by warrant or warrauts under their 
hands, to cause such offender or offenders to 
be committed to the common Jail or House 
of Correction of the county, riding or place 
where the offender sha!l be or reside, there to 
remain without bail or mainprize for any 
term not exceeding three calendar months, 
unless such penaltics and forfeitures, and all 
reasvuable charges attending the same, shall 
he sooner paid aud satisfied ; and the penal- 
ties and forfeitures when so levied shall be 
paid to or for the use of the parish or union 
where such offence shall have been committed, 
to be applied in aid of the puor-rate of such 
parish or anion. 

And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
in which any peualty or forfeiture is recover- 
able before the justices of the peace under this 
act, it shail aund“yay be lawful for any com- 
missiouer or assitaut commissiover, or any 


justice, to whom complaint shall be made of 


any such offence, to summon the party com- 
plained agaiustto appear before any two jus- 
tices, and oa such summons the said éwo jus- 
tices may bear and determine the matier of 
such complaint, and on proof of the offence, 
convict the offender, and adjudge him to pay 
the peval:y or forfeiture incurred, and proceed 
to recover the same, although no information in 
writing sha!l have been exhibited or taken by 
or before such justices; and all such proceed- 
ings by summons without information shall 
be as good, valid and effectual tuo all intents 
aud purposes as if au juformation in writing 
had been exhibited, 

And be it further enacted, That where any 
distress shall be made for any sum of mouey 
to be levied by virtue of this act, the distress 
iiself shall uot be deewed unlawful, nor the 
party making the same be deemed a tres- 
passer, on account of avy default or want of 
furm in any proceedings relaing thereto, nor 
shall the party distrainiug be deemed a tres- 
passer ab initio on accountof any irreguiarity 
which shall afterwards happen iv making the 
distress, but the person aggrieved by such 
irregularity may recover full satislaction 
for the special damage in an action on the 
case: Provided always, that no plaintiff shall 
recover in any action fur any irregularity, 
trespass or wrongful proceedings, if tender of 
sufficient amends shall be made, by or on he- 
balfof the party who shall have committed 
or caused to be committed any such irregula- 
rity, trespass or wrougful proceedings, before 
such action shall bave beea brought; aud in 
case nv such teuder shall have been made, it 
shall aud may be lawful for the defendant in 
any such action, by leave of the court where 
such action shall depend, at any time before 
issue joined, to pay into court such sum of 
money as he shall see fit, whereupon such oo 
ceedings, or orders and judgment shall be 
bad, made and givea in aud by such court as 


im other actions where the defendant is allowed 


tO pay money into court. 
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Provided also, and be it further enacted, 
That if any person or persons shall find him- 
self, herself or themselves aggrieved by any 
order or convictioa of avy justice or justices, 
where such person or persons shall be con- 
victed in any penalty or peoalties exceeding 
five pounds, it shall be lawful for such person 
or persons to appeal to any general or quarter 
sessions of the peace to be beld in and for the 
county, riding or division iv which such order 
shall have been made or conviction taken 
place, within four calendar mouths next after 
the cause of complaint shall have arisen, or if 
such sessions shall be held before the expjra- 
tion of one calendar month next afier such 
cause of complaint, then such appeal shall be 
made to the vext following sessions, either of 
which court of sessions is hereby empowered 
to hear and fina'ly determiue the matter o} 
the said appeal, and to make such order 
thereiu as to them shall seem meet, which 
order shall be final and couclusive t» and 
upou all parties ; provided that the person or 
persons so appealing shall give, or cause tu 
be given, at least fourteen days’ votice in 
writiug of his. her ort eir inteution of appea'- 
ing as aforesaid, and of the matter or cause 
thereof, to the respoudent or respoudeuts, and 
within five days after such notice, shall enter 
into a recognizance, belore some justice of the 
peace, with sufficient securities, conditioned 
to try such appeal at the then next geueral 
sessions or quarter sessions of the peace, 
which shall first bappen, and to abide the 
order of and pay such costs as sball be award- 
ed by the jusaces at such quarter sessions, or 
any adjournment thereo!; and such justices, 
upon hearing and finally ueterminiug such 
matter of appeal, shall aud may, according to 
their discretion, award such costs to the party 
appesling, or appea ed agaiust, as they shail 
think proper; aud their determinatiou ia or 
concerning the premi-es shall be conclusive 
and binding on all parties to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever. 

And be it further enacted, That no action 
or suit shall be commenced against any com- 
Missioner, assistant commissioner, or any 
other person for any thing done in pursuance 
of or under the authority of this act uowl 
twenty-one days’ notice has been given thereof 
in writing to the party or persoa against whom 
such action is inteuded to be brought, vor 
after sufficient satisfaction or tender thereof 
shall have heen made to the party aggrieved, 
nor after three calendar mouths next alter the 
act commitied for which such action shall be 
so brought; and every such action shall be 
brought, laid, and tred, where the cause of 
action shall |ave arisen, and netin any other 
county or place ; aud the defendant iu such 
action or suit may plead the general issue, 
and give this act aud any special marter in 
evidence at any trial which shall be had 
thereupon ; and if the matter or thing shali 
appear tu have been done under or by virtue 
of this act, or if it shall appear that such ac- 
tion or suit was brought befure twenty-one 





days’ notice thereof, given as aforesaid, or that 
sufficient satisfaction was made or tendered 
as aforesaid, or if any action or suit sball not 
be commenced withiu the time before limited 
or Shall be laid in any other county than as 
aforesaid, theu the jury shall fiad a verdict for 
the defendant therein; and if a verdict shall 
be found for such defendant, or if the plaintiff 
in such action or suit shall become nonsuit, 
or suffer a discontinuance of such action, or 
if, upon any demurrer in such action, judg- 
ment shall be given for the defendant therein, 
tuem aud in any of the cases aforesaid such de- 
fendant shall have costs as between attorney 
and client, aud shall bave such remedy for 


recovering the same as any defendaut mav 


have for his or her costs iu any other case by 
law. 

And be it furter enacted, That in the con- 

struction of this act, 

The word ** audizor”’ shall be construed to 
mean avd inciude every persou, otber 
than justices of the peace actiug iu virtue 
of their oilice, appointed or empowered 
ty aud.t, control, examine, allow or dis- 
allow tue accounts of avy guardian, over- 
seer Ur vestryvmenu relating to the receipt 
or expenditure of the poor-rate: 

The words © general rule” shall be con- 
strued to meau any rule relating to the 
managemeut of the poor, or to the exe- 
cution of this act, which shall be ad- 
dressed by the said commissivners to 
more thau one union, or to more parishes 
or places than one ust formivg a union, 
or uot to be formed into or added to a 
union under or by virtue of such tule ; 

The word ** guardian”’ shall be construed 
to mean and include any visiter, governor, 
director, Manager, acting guardian, or 
vther officer in a parish or union, ap- 
pointed or entitled to act as a manager 
of the poor, and iu the distributivo or 
ordering of relief to the poor from the 
poor-rate, under any general or local act 
of parliament: 

The word ** justice” shall be construed to 
mean justice of the peace, and to include 
justices of the peace of any division ofa 
county, riding, borough, liberty, division 
of a liberty, precinct, county of a city, 
coun y of atown, cinque port, or town 
corporate ; 

The word ** oath” shall be construed to 
iuclude the affirmation of a Quaker, Se- 
paraiist or Moravian: 

The words * orders aud regulations” shall 
be construed to mean and include eey 
rule, order, regulation or by-law relating 
tu the mavageinent or relief of the pour, 
or the execution of this act, which shall 
be addressed, «rected or applied to any 
one parish or union, or to any vumber 
parisbes which have been or by virtue 
any order shall be constituted a usiv®, of 
avded to a union: 

The word “ overseer” shall be construed 
to mean aud iuclude overseers of tae poots 
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churchwardens, so far as they are autho- 
rized ur required by law to act in the 
management or relief of the poor, or in 
the collection or distribution of the pgor- 
rate, assistant overseer, or any other sub- 
ordinate officer, whether paid or uupaid, 
in any parish or union, who shall be em- 
ployed therein in carrying this act or the 
Jaws for the relief of the pour into execu- 
tion : 

The word “ owner” shall be construed to 
include any person for the time being in 
possession of any property rateable to the 
relief of the poor, and not let at rack-rent, 
or receiving the rack-rent of any such 
property, either on his own account or as 
trustee, agent or receiver of avy other 
person entitled to receive the same, or as 
morigagee or other encumbrancer iv pos- 
session ; and the words ** rack rent” shall 
be construed to mean avy reut which 
shall not be less than two-thirds of the 
fullimproved net value of any property : 

The word ‘* parish” shall be construed to 
include any parish, city, boreugh, town, 
township, hberty, precinct, vill, village, 
hamlet, tithing, chapelry, or avy other 
place, or division or district of a place, 
maintaining its own poor, whether paro- 
chial or extra-parochial : 

The word * person” shall be construed to 
include any body politic corporate or col- 
legiate, aggregate or sole, as well as any 
individual : 

The word ** poor” shall be cons'rued to 
include any pauper or poor or indigent 
person applying for or receiving reliet 
from the poor-rate in Englaud or Wales, 
or chargeable thereto : 

The words ** poor-law,” or “ laws for the 
relief of the poor,”’ shall be construed to 
include every act of parliament for the 
time being in force, and not at variance 
with the provisions of this act, for the 
relief or management of the poor, or re- 
lating to the execution of the same, or 
the administration of such relief: 

The words “ poor-rate shall be construed 
to include any rate, rate in aid, mu'ct, 
cess, assessment, collection, levy, ley, 
subscription, or contri»ution, raised, as. 
sessed, imposed, levied, collected or dis- 
bursed for the relief of the poor in any 
parish or union: 

The word “ union” shall be construed to 
include any number of parishes united for 
any purpose whatever uuder the provi- 
sions of this act, or incurpurated under 
the said act made aud passed in the 
twenty-second year of his lae Majesty 
King George the Third, intituled, ** Av 
Act for the better Relief aod Employment 
of the Poor,” or incorporated for the re- 
lief or main:enance of the pour uuder any 
local act : 

The words ‘‘ united workhouse ” shall be 
construed ty mean and iuciude any work- 
house of a union : 
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The word “ vestry" shall be construed to 
mean avy open, customary or select ves- 
try, orany meeting of inhabitants con- 
veaed by avy notice such as would have 
been required for the assembling of a 
meeting in vestry, at which meeting any 
business relatiug to the poor or the poor- 
rate shall be transacted or taken into 
consideration, so far as such business is 
concerned : 

The word ** workhouse” shall be construed 
to include any house or building pur- 
chased, erected, hired, or used at the ex- 
pense of the poor-rate, by any parish, 
vestry, guardian, or overseer, for the 
reception, employment, classification, or 
relief of any poor person therein at the 
expense of such par:sh : 

And wherever in this act, iu describing any 
person or party, matter or thing, the word 
importing the singular oumber or the mascu- 
ine gender only is used, the same sball be 
understood to include and sball be applied to 
several persous or parties as weli as one per- 
sou or party, and females as well as males, 
and several matters or things as well as one 
matter or thing respectively, unless there be 
something in the subject or context repugnant 
to such construction. 

And be it further enacted, That this act may 

be altered, amended or repealed in this pre- 
sent session of Parliament. 
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I re-puBuisa the following froin the 
Introduction of the second part, or 
second volume of my Hisrory of the 
Prorestanr Rerormation. ‘The reso- 
lution moved in the House of Commons 
by me, on Monday night, was founded 
upon the matter contained in the extract, 
which Iam now about to give, and to 
which | beseech the undivided attention 
of the reader. He will here fiad every 
thing that is required fully to justify 
that resolution ; and it is my firm con- 
viction that a law will be passed con- 
sonant with that resolution, at no very 
distant day. 

l. The foregoing PART of this work con- 
tains the History of the Protestant ‘* Refor- 
mation,’’ the onject of which was to show, 
and, I trust, it has shown most clearly, that 
that event “* bas impoverished aad degraded 
the main body of the people.” ln speaking of 
the mutives to the producing of the event, I 
said, that a fair and bovest ioquiry would 
teach us, that the chief of those motives was 
PLUNDER. The inquiry was fvir and 
hovest, and it has taught to every reader, that 
puuder was the main object, and, indeed, the 
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only object, with all the most active, and the 
most powerful, of the actors in that drama of 
devastation. The chief object of the present 
little volume is toshow, as far as my means 
will enable me, the enormous extent and 
amount of that plunder. 

2. To this end I here present to the reader 
the LIST, which is described in the title- 
page, but which stands in need of those short 
explanations which | am now about to give ; 
aud, when Lt have given which, 1 shall add 
some observations, which, while they are 
suggested by bare justice to our well-fed and 
well-clad Catholic forefathers, are, as the 
reader will see, imperiously demanded at my 
hands by mercy to ourselves, their unfortunate, 
half-famished, ragged, pauperized desceud- 
ants. ) 

3. The rxpLanations, to which I have 
alluded iu the last paragraph, relate 
chiefly to the arrangement of the se- 
veral articles in the list. The order is al- 
phatetical throughout, except that WaLes 
follows ExNGLanp, leaving InrLaNno to come 
last. The list, for Evgland, begins, of course, 
with Bedfordshire, and ends with Yorkshire. 
Then, under the name of each county, the 
order is alphabetical again: the list for Bed- 
Jordshire, for instance, beginning with Bed- 
ford, aud ending with Woburn. 

4. Ineac’) article l have given, as far as my 
materialay «i:ldenable me, 1. A description of 
the nature «the foundation ; 2. The name of 
the founde: ; 3. The date of the fquudatio. ; 
4. The est: vated yearly value at tl time otf 
the confiscation by Henry VIII. 55. The pre- 
sent yearly value, according to the change in 
the value of money; 6. By what king, or 
queen, the property was granted away; 7. To 
whom it was granted. I wiil here give a 
specimen in the article just mentioned. ‘* At 
Wosurn. A Cistercian Abbey, founded near 
this place, in the year 1145, by Hugh de 
Bolebec. Valued at 430/. i%s. Il4d, now 
worth 6,613/. 19s. 2d. Granted, 1 Edward VI1., 
to John Lord Russell.” 

5. Alas! when the Russells were hunting 
the poor Catholics about, in the reign of 
Charles I1., I wonder whether they ever 
thoughtof pious and generous Hugh de Bole- 
bec! Bishop Tannen tells us, that this grant 
was made to Russell iu the first year of Ed- 
ward VI.; Doctor Heyuin tel's us that the 
people of Devonshire rose, in the second year 
of Edward VI., and, amongst other things, 
demanded that some of the monasterics should 
be re-established; and Hume tells us, that 
they were, at last, quelled, and punished by 
martial law, by Lord Russetr, aided by 
German troops! Alas! aud poor Hugh de 
Bolebee never thought of ali the while, | 
would almost be swora ! 

6. The whole of the articles are not so per- 
fect in their information as is the one above 
cited. In some the name of the grantee has 
not been to be come at; in others the valua- 
ee is not recorded ; in others the name of the 

ounder is wauting ; und, with regard to Ire- 
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land, the information is still more scanty, and 
that, too, in every respect, and in a very great 
degree. Nevertheless the LIST, taken alto- 
gether, is, I trust it will be thought, a very 
mteresting historical and statistical document, 
and will be found very commodious as a work 
of reference ; for, if you see, or hear of, any 
ancient foundation, in any part of the kinug- 
dom, and wish to know what it was, and when 
it arose, how it was put down, and who got it ; 
knowing in what county it is, you turn to the 
county, which you will find in the order of 
the alphabet. Then, knowing in or near what 
city, town, or village it is, you turn, accord- 
ivg to the alphabet, to the city, town, or vil- 
lage; or, to the usual name of the abbey, 
pnvry, or other foundation. Thus you, with 
as little inconvenienee as possible, get at the 
best information that | bave been ab'e to 
give. 

7. But, itis in the mass, itis as the ground 
of a general conclusion, that the contents of 
this volume, are of the greatest importance. 
Here are about two hundred pages of close 
vrint filled with a bare list of pieces of once 
public property, vow worth from one hundred 
pounds to upwards of fifty thousand pounds «a 
yeareach? Some few of the things iv the list, 
as in the cases of several of the colleges, 
chapters, hospitals, and other foundations, 
still continue to be public property ; but, these 
form but a comparatively small part of the 
general mass ; and there is, after all, wholly 
left out of the list, the numerous private 
estates. seized on and granted away by the 
“ Reformation ” sovereigns, in virtue of acts 
of attainder avd other means, grounded on the 
adherence of the owners to the religion of their 
fathers. As, forinstance, estates like that ol 
which Cowpry-nouse, in Sussex, was the 
chief seat, and which was seized on by Henry 
VIIT., in virtue of the att.inder of the Countess 
of Salisbury ond her heirs, and granted by 
him to his physician, Sir ANxtuony Brown, 
who obtained, from thit execrable tyraut, 
manors and estates ruuniog over a consider: 
ahle part of the north-west of Sussex aud ot 
the south-west of Surrey. ; 

8. Besiles the public property described in 
this list, there were the ¢ithes, which were thus 
seized on and granted away to lay persons by 
the ** Protestant Reformation” sovereigns. 
Until that event took place, no man had an 
idea, that iz: cou'd be possible for tithes to be 
claimed by any but these who adminis- 
tered religion. But, it was soon fouod, thata 
large part of those tithes, the sole objects o! 
which werethe promotion of religion, and the 
relief of the poor and the stranger, had, all at 
once, by a mere touch of the Protestant wand, 
been converted int» estates for the already 
uobles and rich men, Such they coutioue 
this day; and, hence those monstrous thiags, 
called day-impropriations, giving, in many 
cases, thousands of pounds a year to a, 
who never sees the parish, aud a few pout : 
a year to a clergyman who does ere 
clerical duty is done in that same parisi- 








The whole affair was a real taking away from 
the middle and lower classes, anda giving to the 
nobles and the rich, Yetare there men so blind. 
orso perverse, as to think, or to pretend to 
think, that the thing, called the ‘* Reforma- 
tion,” ought to be looked upon as ‘a 
blessing.” 

9, The whole of the rents of the estates of 
the church, including those tithes which were 
confiscated and transferred to lay-parsons, 
amountel to, perhaps, a third part of the 
whole rental of the kingdom. There are no 
means of knowing what the amount really 
was ; for the valuation was, in fact, no valua- 
tion at all. It was all plundering with one 
hand and squandering with the other, as may 
well be imagined, when the historians tell us, 
O_p Harry (the name which the English 
gave to the Devil for many years after Old 
Harry’s death, and the name which the 
Americans give to the devil tothis day); when 
historians tell us that Orb Harry gave a 
church-estate to a woman who had made «a 
pudding to please him, and that Sir Mixes 
PARTRIDGE won a ring of church bells of 
him at dice! It is impossible to come at 
any thing like an exact acconnt of the 
worth of the possessions of the Catholic 
church. Protestant writers have endeavoured 
tomake the church’s rental as great as pos- 
sible, in order to exbibit the clergy as mon- 
trous devourers of the national income. Ac- 
cording to the recorded valuations, the rental 
did not amount to more than a tenth part of 
the rental of the kingdom. But, then, these 
valuations were founded, apparently, solely 
upon the reserved rents, leaving out fines, re- 
newals, heriots, deodands and various other 
sources of income; and, therefore, [ agree 
with those historians, who think that the 
church income, including the impropriated 
tithes, amounted to a full third-part of the 
income of all the landowners (clergy included) 
in the whole nation, 

10. Weil, then, the good and thoughtless 
Protestant, who has been, as | was, duped 
from infancy to manhood; well, then, sach 
good Protestaut will ask: ** Was not this a 
great deal too much to be devoured by a par- 
cel of lazy mouks and priests and nuns, who 
did no work of any kind, who lived but to eat 
aud drink and slcep, and who kept the people 
in ignorance ?” Now, my good brother Pro- 
testaut, be you who you may, you cannot be 
more zealous or more loud upon this score 
than I was, for many years of my life; until 
I, at last, examined for myself, not the pages 
of lying, hired, place-hunting, peosion-hunt- 
ing, benefice-seeking, or romancivg histo- 
rians ; but the pages of the Statute-book and 
of the books of the ancient laws of my coun- 
try. This being the case, you are entitled to 
a patient hearing and a kind auswer, from 
me, to this, your very natural question; a 
question such as I should, about ten years 
ago, have been very likely to put myself. 

ll. Now, theo, if the monks aod priests 
and nuns were such lazy people; if they 
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worked neither by hand nor head ; if they did 
nothiog but eat, drink and sleep; if this were 
their real character, and this the habit of 
their lives, how can you possibly believe, that 
they had any influence at all over the minds 
of the people? And, unless they had very 
great influence over their minds, how can you 
possibly believe, that they kept the people ia 
ignorance? What, my friend! Were the 
people susceptible of knowledge? Had they 
(just as we have) nature’s works and laws to 
enlighten them ? Had they a desire to become 
skilful and learned? And, were they kept in 
a state of ignorance, were their capacities 
benumbed, and their propensities thus com- 
pletely thwarted by lazy creatures who lived 
only to eat, drink, and sleep ? 

12. By this time, you, Iam sure, begin to 
be ashamed of these assertions; and, the 
further | go the more.ful'y will you be con- 
vinced, that you have been and are, as I 
formerly was, the dupe of those, who now live 
upon the spoils of the church of our fathers. 
Now, then, is ita fact, is it true, that the 
Catholic clergy kept, or endeavoured to keep, 
the people in IGNORANCE? This is a 
charge that fat and luxurious fellows of the 
present day are incessantly preferring against 
them ; but, is it not @ false charge? That it 
is a false charge you will find proved in the 
most satisfactory manner, in the first PART of 
this work, iv paragraphs from 2% to 36, and 
in paragraphs from 129 to 134. But, my 
friend, look into the present volume, Turn 
over, zealous hater of * moukish ignorance’’ ; 
turn over to the county of Oxford ; then goon 
to Oxford city. Aye! there it is, in that 
‘‘ Jearoed University,” the colleges of which 
are all filled with rosy-gilled and most doctor- 
like Protestants, and the walis of which 
colleges incessantly ring with abuse poured 
forth on the Catholic religion, aud especially 
on the clergy of that church, who are here, 
above all the places in the world, accused of 
keeping the people in ignorance: there it is, 
surely, that you will, my good Protestant 
friend, find something in the way of proof 
to make good this accusation! Turn over 
the leaves, then, and come to the word 
** Oxrorp.”” 

13. What! Aye do! Rub your eyes bright, 
and then look again. What! uothing at all! 
Oh! everlasting shame on the name of Pro- 
testant! Not one single college, hall, or school, 
founded by Protestants, nor since the day 
that the word Protestant was pronounced in 
England! About twenty colleges in all, and 
all founded and eodowed by Catholics; and, 
as if to put the calumniators of the Catholic 
clergy to shame eternal, as if to make them 
undergo a sort of hell in this world, out of the 
twenty, eleven were founded by CaTHoLic 
Bisuors ; two by MoNKS; one by nuns; and 
five by Catholic kings, nobles, gentlemen, and 
ladies. Aye, and here is the record, that the 
University itself was founded by ALrren, 
whose father tovk him to Rome, where he was 
anointed by the Pope himself! Nay, as if all 
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this were not enough, here is the record, that 
the teaching at this University was begun by 
@ monk, who came to England for the express 

urpose, and ia gratitude for the services of 
whom Alfred founded and eodowed a monas- 
tery for him at Winchester. 

14. Thus, then, my good and true Protestant 
friend, we have, | thiuk, settled the question 
about keeping the people in ignorance. We 
now come to the other assertion which is put 
forth by you, namely, that this full third part 
of the ren's of the nation “‘ was a great deal 
too much to be devoured by the monks and 
priests and nuns,” auil which you have, as I 
used to do, repea'ed out of the books of the 
really deyouriug vermin of the present day. 
Yes, it was ‘‘a great deal too much to be so 
devuured"’; but, theo, my friend, you are not 
yet aware, that your basis is an assumed fact ; 
and that this assumed fact is a most monstrous 
lie! In the first place it was pliysicelly im- 
possible that they should devour a fiftieth part 
of it. How, for instance, were the fourteen 





movks in the Abbey of Chertsey, iu Surrey, 
to devour rents, which, in our money, | 
amounted to 14,8931. a year? Bistiop TANNER 
(a Protestant bishup, mind), says, tvat © all) 
the monasteries were, in effect, great schools | 
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away by law, and ¢o give back to the poor,a 
part, at least, of those cuurch-revet ucs, which, 
in Catholic times, were deemed to he, and 
actually were, the inheritance of the poor and 
the stranger; for, this is the graud thing for 
which that Petition prays; aud, certainly, if 
the spot from which it sprang could be sup- 
posed capa!.le of giving it eny degree of effect, 
vne mure appropriate than the altar-base of 
this munificent Priory could not have been 
chosen. ; 

16. Yes, my good and duped Protestant 
friend, “a great deal too much to be devoured 
by mouks and priests and nuns’; and, accord- 
ingly, the monks and nuns did not, as you 
have seen, devour it, nor bardly avy part of 
it, And now, as to the priests, including the 
bishops. They could not marry; they could 
have uo wives ; they bad, in fact, no families 
to provide for; while, as tv the mouks and 
nuus, they could possess vo private property, 
could have nothing by will, and, twerefore, 
were completely trustees for the poor and the 
stranger. Oj the manner, in which the bishops 
speut their incomes, we have @ specimen in 
the eleven Colleges, out of twenty, founded 
aud endowed by them at Oxford, But the 
main thing of all is, that the Ca‘holic priest- 


and great hospitals (meaning, in those days, | hood, taken altogether, wholly maintained the 
places of hospitality) ; and were, many o! them, | poor and the stranger, avd suffered not the 
obliged tu relieve many pour people every | name of pauper to be known in Eug'and; and, 
day. They were likewi-e houses of enteitain-|it never was known in England, until the 
mevt for almost all travellers. In short, their| thing, called the ** Reformation,’’ came. 

hospitality was such, that, iu the Priory of 17. This is a matter, wh ch is, ad this time 
Norwich, one thousand five hundred quarters! (July 1827) of infinite importance. In the 
of malt, aod wbove eight hundred quurters of | Norfolk Petition, before meationed, we prayed, 
wheat, aud all other things in proportion, weie | that ‘a partof the public property, commonly 


generally spent every year.” 

lo. There! my good duped Protestant 
friend; that is the way, in which monks and 
nuns “devoured” their rents! There were 
but 22 monks in this Priory ; so that, in fact, 
they were the mere ageuts for distributing | 
amongst the needy and the strangers the rents 
of their estates. Ab! Good God! what bas 
the thing called the ** Reformation” produced 
at Norwich! Who is there at Norwich NOW 
to keep hosp tality? ‘Sr. ANpRew's Hawt,” 
asic is now called, which was the church of 
this Priory, isthe Corn- Market, ard now hears, 
instead of the chantings of its Lenevolest 
mouks, the chafferings aud the cheapevings, 
the lying and roguish cant, of sly Quaker 
corn-monopolizers. The questions here now 
are, not how and when malt and wheat shal) 
be distributed to the poor and the stranger ; 
but, how they shall be hoarded up, made dear, 
aod kept from the thirsty ana the hungry. 
It was from the platform, ov which once stuod | 
the h'gh-altar of this Priory, that I te: dered 
to the people of Norfulk, that Petition, which 
they did me the honour to pass, which was 
afterwards presented to the Parliament, which 
now lies op the table of the House of Commons, 
and which is, J trust, destiued finally to be the 
ground-work of measures, calculated, not, 
certainly, to restore to us the happiness en- 
jeyed by our Catbolic fathers, but to take 














called church property,” wight be taken away 
by law, and app ied to other public purposes. 
My anxious wish, aud my hope is, that the 
pregee of this petition may fivally be granted 
xy the Parliament; whether Lefore the Par- 
lament be refurmed, I cannot say; but, 
granted it wll be, in the end, I have no doubt; 
and, with this in my mind it is, that I put 
forth this little volume, the utility of which, 
in the case thus hoped for, we shall preseatly 
see, But, first we ought to consider a little 
the origin of this ‘* church property,” as it 1 
now called, and as it never was called, and a8 
nv ope ever presumed to call it, until it bad 
the name given it by Protestant priests and 
histops, when they once got it into their 
hards. It was, in fact, the portion of the 
poor, the infirm, the aged, the widow, the 
orphan, the sisanger, aud of all the necessit- 
ous, which portion was lodged in the hands 
of the clergy for just and wise distribution. 
18. In the first Part of this Work, in psra- 
graphs fram 49 to 59 inclusive, this matter 1s 
fully and clearly stated, To those paragraphs 
I beg to refer the reader. ‘There it is clearly 
shown, that tithes, and every ether species of 
income of the clergy, were looked uped, 4 
were, iv fact aud im practice, more the pre 
perty of the poor thav of the monks, Buds, 
priests, and bishops. Thus it was that there 


were, in this then beppy country, neither 
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panpers nor common beggars. But, when a 
part of the tithes and estates had been seized 
and taken away from the clergy altogether, 
aud when the remainder had been given to 
bishops and priests, who were allowed to 
marry, aud who, of course, had families of 
their owo to feed and clothe and to get for- 
tunes for, the beggars, as we have seen in 
Part First, paragraphs 470 and 471, began 
to appear, and they soon ** covered the land,” 
as the lice did the land of Egypt. Attempts 
were, as we have there seen, made to keep 
down their numbers by punishments the most 


horrible; so that Euglaod, which had never: 


hefure kuown what poverty was, now saw it 
in all its most hideous forms. 

1¥, At last, when the butchering and rack- 
ing Elizabeth bad tried whipping, scourging, 
and eveu martial law, in vain, and when she 
and the priscipal pluoderers began to fear 
that raging hunger would. if not by some 
means or o'her assuaged, deal them deadly 
blows; then, and not till then, the POOR- 
LAWS were passed; and this fruit of the fa- 
mous * Reformation” sticks to the land- 
owners, clings fast to them, unto the present 
day. The real history of the poor-rates and 
of English pauperism is given Part [., para- 
graphs from 227 to 237, and in paragraphs 
trom 456 to 477. And we are always to bear 
in mind, that the money, or food, or clothing, 
proceeding from the poor-rates, is the poor's 
property. itis not alms ; it is what they have 
a right to by the law of nature, by the law of 
God, aud by the common law of the land; aye, 
that same law which, aod which alone, gives 
aman a right to the enjoyment of his field or 
his garden, also gives the poor and necessitous 
aright tu be relieved out of the fruits of the 
earth. 

20. Civil society it was that caused that 
which is cal'ed private properly. In a state of 
nature, when man was aud the lands were as 
God made them and left them, the lands were 
for the common use of all the people. When 
the people of any country agreed to give up 
their common right, and to permit private 
owvership to exist, they must heave done. it 
with a view to make their lives safer aud hap- 
pier ; and therefore itis impossidle, it is abso- 
lutely impossible, thatthey could bave con- 
templated as a cousequence of their social 
compact, that the lives of the aillions would 
ever be placed at the mere mercy of the thou- 
sands, or perhaps of the hundreds. Mactuus 
denies the right of the poor to relief ; he denies 
that they have avy right to claim relief irom 
those who hold the lauds avd houses as their 
private property; and he actually recommends 
to the Parliament to be so fuolish as well as 
$0 unjust and cruel as to pass a law to refuse 
relief to all who shall be born after a certain 
day, and also to all the parents v Such persons. 
In the way of justification of this horrid pro- 
posal he says, that the man wanting relief 
after this ‘* should be left to the punishment 
of nature” ; that he should he told that the 
** laws of nature had doomed him and his fa- 
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mily to starve”; and that, whatever might he 
their state of distress, ** they had no claim on 
society for the smallest portion of food”! | need 
hardly say, that this came from the pen of & 
church of England parson! Arrogant, inso- 
lent, stupid, and cruel as itis, its source will 
be a question of doubt with few men. 

21. To the ** punishment of nature’ this 
stupid and cruel projector wonld leave the 
necessituns. Well, parson, the poor would, 1 
dare say, take you at your word, and jump for 
joy to be thas referred to the laws of nature. 
Those laws, parson, bid them, when they 
want food, to take it where they can fiad it, 
aud to care nothing about the place or the 
person that they take it from. The laws of 
nature Know nothing about theft or rebbery or 
burglary. When, indeed, in no shop, house, 
barn, mill, or other place, the hungry man 
can discover food sufficient to satisfy his 
hunger; o*, when finding it, he bas not, 
whether by force of arms or otherwise, the 
ability to get at it aud eat it; then, indeed, 
[ allow, that “ the laws of nature have deomed 
him to starve"’; but, parson, it is only wbhea 
he cannot discover the existence of food, or 
when, kuowing where it is, he has not force 
to seize it, that the ** laws of nature doom him 
to starve.” 

22. We very well know, that all men are 
subject, and ought to be subject, as | have, on 
more than one occasion, before stated, to be 
called forth, to be compelled to come forth, 
and, at the risk of their lives, defend their 
country against a foreign enemy, and also to 
defend the lands or houses, which are the 
private property of the possessors, ia case of 
any illegal attempt to take away, or to injure, 
those lauds or houses. Now, suppose the 
country invaded, or suppose a baad of rebels 
to he gutting, or pullivog down, the house of a 
lord. Suppose PARSON MALTHUS to gotoa 
poor man, to whom he bas beeu before preach- 
ing bisdoctrine ; and suppose him to call upon 
this mau to come forth, as a militia man, to 
repel the invaders, or to quell the rebe's. 

Parsos.—Here, CnopsticK ! Come away, 
and bring your arms to defeod your country. 

Cnopstick.--My country, Parson; bow is 
it mine, if 1 have not in it even a security 
against being starved to death while the land 
abounds in food ? 

Parson.—bBut, here is the /aw, aud forth 
you must come, or be punished severely. 

Cuorstick.—Law, why the law of nature 
bids me, first, uot to risk my life; next, it 
bids me to stay at home in these times of peril, 
to quiet the alarms of, and to protect, my wife 
and children. 

Parson.-- But, here are a parcel of rebels, 
gutting and pulling down the good Lord Rot- 
tenhborough’s house. 

Cuorstick.—Well! Let him drive them 
away. 

Parson.—But, he cannot; he is not able ; 
oue mau caunot fight with a thousand; aed 
the aw commands us tu come furth to the pro- 
tection of each uiher. 
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[ Enter OVERSEER. } 


Cnopstick.—Law! Oh, no, Parson, the 
law of nature bids the strong to do what they 
please with that which the weak have got; 
that law bids these strong poor men to go and 
take the goods and to pull down and divide 
amongst them the big house of this rich weak 
man; and, if 1 be to be referred to that law, 
when I and my wife and childreu are starving 
for want of relief; ifthe overseer be to answer 
my application by telling me, *‘ that tue law 
of nature has doomed us to starve,” surely | 
may refer my lord to the sentences of the same 
law. 

Overseer.—Why, John, who has heen 
filling thy bead with this nonsense? When 
did I talk to you about the law of nature ? 
Are there not the poor-laws to provide for you, 
in case of distres<Z and do you not, in this 
way, partake ino\he yearly reuts, aud, in fact, 
in the ownership, Of mv lord's estate. 

[£xit Parson, slipping off.) 

Cuopstick.—Aye! That's another man's 
matter, Master Pinchum! Then, indeed, if I 
be a sort of part owoer with my lord, it is just 
that I should [taking « club down from the 
vack|) goaud fight for the protection of his 
goods and bis house; and here | go to do my 
best against these rebels. 


23. This is the true, the common-sense, 
view of the matter, Agreeably to these prin- 
ciples there are, and always have been, in all 
countries, except in ill-fated Ireland since the 
** Reformation,” a legal provision, of some 
sort or other, for the necessitous; a law, of 
some sort, that effectually provided, that they 
should vot die for want of food and raiment; 
and, though, in England, many attempts have 
been made, by SrurGes and others, to alter 
the law in such a way as to make it more and 
more difficult for the indigent to obtain relief; 
though attempts of this sort are continually 
making ; they never can, upon the whole, be 
attended with success; for, befure they could 
otain that success, the kingdom would he con- 
vulsed to its centre; and, indeed, it is clear to 
every man of sense and reflection, that itis the 
poor-rates, and the puor-rates alove, which, 
at this very moment, cause the peace of the 
country to be preserved. 

24. But, though these rates are just and 
necessary, we are never to forget, that they 
were not at ail necessary, that they never ex- 
isted, and that the hateful name of pauper 
never wes kuown in England, until that ‘ Re- 
formation,” as it is called, which caused the 
enormous confiscations, the particulars of 
which are stated in this second part of my 
history. Before that time, the indigent were 
relieved out of the produce of the tithes, out 
of the revenues of the monasteries, and out of 
those of the manors and other estates of the 
bishops. We have seen, in the first part of 


this work, how a large part of the ¢ithes and 
almost all the revenues of the monasteries 
were alienated from the poor and from the 
public, and in what manner they became pri- 
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vate property. As to the poor, they, after 
about filty years of whipping, branding, iron- 
collaring, shooting, aud hanging, got a pro- 
Vision, such as it was, in the poor-rates ; but, 
observe, the public got no compensation for 
what the aristocracy had taken from it; and 
every man had now, if not a pauper himself, 
to pay prer-rates, to make up for what the 
aristocracy had got divided amongst them ! 

25. A pretty large part of the tithes and of 
the manors and the other estates belonging to 
the bishops, the cathedrals, and the colleges, 
remained unconfiscated, and were turned over 
te the Protestant parsons, bishops, deans, 
prebendaries, fellows of colleges, and other 
* spiritual persons” (a8 the law calls them) 
of the present ** Protestant charch of England, 
as by law established.”’ Now, it is a clear 
case, that the Parliament, which could take 
this property from the clergy of one religion, 
and give it to those of another religion ; the 
Parhament that could, in spite of Magna 
Charta and in spite of the law of the laud of a 
thousand years stauding, do this, though, ia 
dvivg this the Parliament set at nought the 
wills, or grants, of all the founders of the 





numerous religious houses and establishments; 
it is a clear case, that all those who contend, 
that the Parliament had a right to de these 
things, must allow, that the Parliameut bas @ 


right to dispose as it pleases of all that part of 


the church property, which still continues to 
belong to the nation, or in other words, which 
is not private property. The divers religious 
foundations were made agreeably to the law. 
If the religion was to be changed, and a new 
one was to be established, the property in the 
foundations ought, in justice, in bare justice, 
to have reverted to the founders, or to their 
heirs, who, in most cases, were to be found, 
and were ready to put forward their claim 
to it. If the religion were found to be 
bad, the property, the lands, the trees, and 
the buildings, had committed no offence. 
Nevertheless, the property was all seized 
on by the King and Parliament. The 
Parliament gave it all to the King ; and the 
King, and his successors, gave the greater 
part of it, in returo, amongst the members of 
the two Houses of Parliament, or their rela- 
tions! Now, if the King and Parliament bad 
a right wo deal thus with property, the beirs 
of the founders of which were ready to claim 
it, surely no one can deny, that the present 
King and Parliament have a@ rigkt to apply to 
public purposes that part ef this great mass of 


property, which, as stated above, confmucs to . 


be the property of the public. There is, | ven- 
ture tu assert, no man that will deny this, and 
especially no man, who possesses, by descent 
or otherwise, any part of the Catholic church 
estates; for, what title bas such a mao to his 
estate? What plea has he agaiost an ejectment- 
He has no title, he has no answer, except those 
which are furnished by those Acts of Par- 
liament of Henry VIII, which seized, and 
granted to the King, the estates of the church. 
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long bas been acknowledged to be, must, 
when the time for another repast shail arrive, 
be allawed to be sauce fer the gander; and, 
of this sauce Norfolk-petition would, if acted 
upon, give the nation a taste. 

26. PLUNKETT, who has vow been made a 
brd, and about whom the bleaters in Ireland 
are, just now, making such a fuss, asserted, 
in the debate on Mr, Hume's motion for ap- 
plying part of the clerical incomes in Ire!and 
‘) other public purposes; this PLUNKETT 
asserted, in the most unqualified terms, that 
all tithes, glebes, and all sorts of property, 
called church property, were as sacred from 
the touch of the Parliament, that the Parlia- 
ment had not more fight to sellthem, or to 
apply them in any way, than it had to sell, or 
otherwise dispose of, any parcel of any man’s 
private property! Indeed, Piunkett ! What, 
then, are any of those titles good for, by which 
men now hold the immense masses of pro- 
perty described in this volume? If this King 
and Parliament have no right to touch that 
which delongs tothe nation, could Harry VIII. 
and his Parliament have a right to seize and 
to alienate all these masses of property, great 
part of which were really private property, 
and had claimants, legal claimants, to de- 
mand them? If this King and Parliament 
have no right to take public property, aud to 
apply it to public purposes, can those titles be 
worth oue single straw, which rest on Acts of 
Parliament, which Acts seized on private pro- 
perty and applied it to private purposes? | 
might, by comparing the tenure of what the 
church parsons bold with the tenure of pri- 
vate property, show the gross absurdity of the 
doctrine of this Plunkett, who, I recollect, 
was anxious to check the circulation of small 
pamphlets, because the mass of the people were 
now become so much more enlightened than for- 
merly ; 1 might, by the comparison just men- 
tioned, show the monstrous absurdity of the 


doctrine of this Plunkett: but,I say, no: 1} puls 


Say, let this doctrine stand, if the parsons 
like; and, then, all the titles of all the 
kolders of abbey-lands, aye, and of the greater 
part of the cathedral and college-jands, are 
not worth one single pinch even of Scotch 
snuff. 

27. However, as there certainly is nut a 
man in the kingdom (except some parson, 
perhaps), besides PLUNKBTT, to holda doctrine 
like this, we will leave PLUNKETT to have his 
hearing faculties tickled by the bleaters of 
Ireland, and will now go on to see a little 
bow, if applied to this mass of ‘‘ public pro- 
perty commonly called church-property,’’ Nor- 
folk-petition would work. 

28. The property which remains to the 
nation is, I. THE PAROCHIAL TITHES 
AND GLEBES. : II. THE BISHOPRIC RE- 
VENUES. IIIf. THE DEAN AND CHAP- 
TER REVENUES. IV. THE COLLEGE 


REVENUES, Here 7 — an opener 
mass of ap it, or ne 

all of it, Vinertad. from the uses to whic 
is was formerly applicd, and to which it 
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was intended that it should always be 
applied. But the questions for us here 
are, whether it be now well applied; aud 
whether it could not be much better applied 
thao itnow is. As to the real amount of it, 
that will never be got at by the public, as 
long as it shall remaia in the hands in which 
it vow is. No man has ever been able to get 
an account laid before Parliament, of the 
amount of this property! Accounts of every 
thing else cau be got; but, of this no account 
can ever be come at. Some years ago, a re- 
turn was made to Parliament, stating, the 
name of each living, the population of the 
parish, the size of the church, the state of the 
parsonage-house, and the annual worth of the 
living, 1F UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY POUNDS! Here was a crafty trick ! 
Why not state the annual worth, if ABOVE 
one hundred avd fifty pounds! Why this 
close disguise if ABOVE that mark? Is not 
the answerready? To have stated the annual 
worth of the whole of the livings would have 
shown to this beggared people what an im- 
mense sum is swallowed annually by these 
comparatively few men and their families, 
whose Catholic predecessors keptall the poor, 
and also kept the churches iu repair out of 
these same tithes. The tithes of England, 
Wales, and Ireland have been estimated, by 
several writers at eight millions a year. The 
parsons affect to say that this is an over state- 
ment. But, when any public functionary 
hears his gains over stated, aud knows that 
he is thereby placed before the public in a 
disadvantageous light, what is his remedy ? 
Why, to publish an exact account of what he 
really dues receive. Aye, and this is what the 
arsonvs would do, to be sure, if they bad it 
in their power to prove that their geins 
have been over-rated. For my part, 
am convioced, that, if we include the rent 
of the pursonuge-houses and glebes, the com- 
ory offerings and fees, and all the estates 
of the bishops, chapters, colleges and other 
foundations, which, though not legally, nor 
necessarily, engrossed by the church-parsons, 
are so in fact ; if we include the whole, I am 
convinced, that this church-establishment 
costs this ‘‘ enlightened Protestant nation,” 
more than TWELVE MILLIONS OF 
POUNDS STERLING A YEAR; and thie, 
too, observe, without ivcludiog further 
millions that are required to maintain the 
POLICE establishment and the TROOPS, 
which the public papers so frequently 
exhibit to us as employed in collecting, or iu 
aiding and defending those who are employed 
in the collecting of tithes! This ‘* church- 
property,” as it is: called, must, like the 
debt, pot be estimated by the bare amount 
of itself, but, there must be added to this 
amount, the cost of the army, which is 
required on account of it. If we leave this 
out of our estimate, we shall be as far short 
of the true mark, as we suould be if we were 
to leave out of the estimate of the custom 
and excise taxes the amount of the salaries of 
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the custom-house and excise officers ; or as if 
we were, in our account of the cost of post- 
chaise hire, to leave out the amount of the 
sums paid to the post-bhoy and the ostler. 
The cost, then, of this establishment is per- 
fectly enormous: and, what is the establish- 
ment worth to the nation? Is the “ service” 
rendered by this body of persons, called the 
clergy, worth twelve or fifieen millions a-year? 
Is it worth one million? Is it worth one 
pound? Is not the name of ‘* service” 
wrongly applied in this case? Has not this 
establistiment now been proved, by ample 
experience, te be injurious, rather than 
beneficial, to the country? Ought the 
incomes to be applied to other public pur- 
poses? The stating, and shortly remarking 
op, a few well-known facts, relating to each 
of the above four classes of ‘ spiritual 
persons,” taking the classes in the order in 
which they there stand, will enable us to 
answer these questions; and, if we find the 
last of these questions to be answered in the 
affirmative; that is to say, if we fiud, that 
these several parcels of public property ought 
to he applied to other public purposes, there 
will remain for us to determine only on the 
manner and degree, in which it is our duty to 
petition the King and Parliament to cause 
the taking away, or alienation, to be made. 
29. To begin with the first class, the 
TITHES and GLEBES, or property now 
possessed by the common parsons, or parish 
clergy, it must always be borne in mind, that 
this property was only so much put into the 
hands of the priests for the purposes of 
relieving their indigent parishioners, of show- 
ing hospitality to the stranger, of keeping 
the church in repair, and keeping up its 
ornaments, and of furuishing a decent main- 
tenance for the parish priests themselves. 
This was not only the intention of the 
founders and endowers of parish-livings, but 
it was the daw of the land as well as the law 
or the church, In the first part, paragraph 
51, | have shown by a reference to the canon- 
law, that the poor were to have relief out of 
the tithes. And, to prove beyond all doubt, 
that this was the practice as well as the law, I 
need ouly mention an act of the 15. year of 
Richard I1., which provides, that, if the 
living of the parish be in the hands of any 
convent, the convent shall always leave in 
the hands of their vicar, a part of the income 
sufficient for the relief of the poor. Another 
act, enforcing this act, was passed in the 4, 
year of Henry IV. So that it is quite clear, 
Wat the tithes, glebes, and all the income of 
every church-living, were to be employed, as 
far as necessary, in relieving and iu otherwise 
doing good to the poor and the stranger. 
_ 80. It is not necessary to say, that the 
income arising from this class of public 
property has heen wholly diverted from the 
purposes ‘to which it was, at first, destined, 
and to which it was, until the “ Reformation,” 
as we Protestants call that sad event, fairly 
applied. Why, therefore, should these par- 
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cels of property remain avy longer, at any 
rate, in the hands of the present possessors > 
If they would, even now, do as the Catholic 
priests did; if they would maiutain the poor 
of their parishes, and would entertain and 
help all strangers in distress; if they wou'd 
repair the churches, keep up the ornaments 
(there are nowe left, by-the-by) ; if, in short, 
they would put an end to poor-rites and church- 
rates, and keep the poor and repair the 
church, they might still keep the tithes and 
the glebes aud parsonage-houses and gardens. 
But, if they will do neither of these, what 
reason is there for their having the property ? 
‘* They have law for it.” Ob, aye! and the 
Catholic clergy, and more especially the 
monks and nuns, had ** law for it” too, and 
law a little older, at any rate, than the Jaw 
that our parsons have for it. They have law 
for it till another law come to take this their 
law away; and what reason is there, | again 
ask, for leaving the property in their pos- 
session? What REASON is there that another 
law should not come to take this their law 
away ! 

31. Most monstrously bave they always 
been afraid of questions like this. Most 
anxious have they always been to keep out of 
sight the origin of the poor-rates. A Hamp- 
shire farmer, who had‘read the * PRoTEsTANT 
RerorMATion,” told me a few weeks ago, 
that at a meeting, relative to the poor, lately 
beld at the p-or-house in bis parish, and at 
which meeting the parson presided, there was 
a good deal said about the frightful increase 
of, ard great hardship ivflicted by, the pour- 
rates, of which the parson complained more 
vehemeutly than any body else. He (the 
farmer) took this occasion to ask, in all 
simplicity, of his reverence, ** how there 
came to be such a@ thing as poor-rates in 
England, and who tt was that used to maintain 
the poor in old times.”” * Well,” said I, “ and 
what did he say to you in answer?” “* Zay,” 
replied he, ** ha did n’t zay much; bat ha 
-crewed down ’s brows, and, looking as black 
as the very devil, ha zed, that tw’oud be a good 
deal better if every man wou'd mind ‘s woan 
business.” This was a pincber indeed! Our 
parsons know all about the Catholic claims 
to tithes; they know all about the collection 
of tithes; all about moduses anti endowments 
and the like; they have at their fingers’ ends 
all the history of the “* superstitions aud idola- 
tries”’ of the Catholic church; but ignorant 
as horses they appear with regard to the way 
in which the poor were kept in Catholic times : 
and J can tell you aiother thing; namely, 
that whoever dares to make any thing pudblic 
on that subject is, if they can reach bim, sure 
to feel, in some way or other, the effects of 
their implacable vengeauce: of the truth of 
which we have the most complete proof io the 
curious affair of Mr. RuGGLes, to the circum- 
stances of which I bave once before y 
alluded, but which, in justice to myself as well 
as my subject, and, which is of still more 1@- 





portance, iv justice to the middle aud working 
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classes of my countrymen, I must here fully 
relate. 

32. Inthe year 1793, DeicuTon, bookseller, 
Holborn, published a book in two vols. octavo. 
with the following title: ** The History of 
the Poor: their Rights, Dutics, and the Laws 
respeceing them; in a Series of Letters. By 
THomas Rueeces, F.A.S., one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace for the Counties of Essex 
and Suffolk.’ In this work Mr. Ruggles ex- 
plained the foundation of the right of the poor 
to a mainteuance from the land; he explained 
the prigeiple on which the Catholic church 
took charge of the poor ; he traced the cburch- 
estates, including tithes, glebes, personal tithes 
and all, back to one and the same source; 
namely, CHARITY; he insisted, that gifts, 
outef which the church-property arose, were 
gifts, not to bishops and priests, or to auy reli- 
gious order, for their own use, but that they 
were gifts IN TRUST to them for certain pur- 
poses, one of which purposes was, the mainte. 
nunce of the poor; aud this bis doctrine he 
founded and upheld on the canons of the 
church, on the writings of the fathers, on the 
common-law of Euglaud, aud on the statute- 
law of England, 

33. Haviog established his doctrine of gifts 
in trust, he proceeded to inquire, whether this 
doctrine ought not now te be acted upon; aud 
he came to the conclusion, that it ought to be 
acted upon ; aud that, not only the holders of 
what is still called church-property, but the 
holders of abbey-lands also, ought, EVEN 
NOW, to be made to pay annually towards 
the maintenance of the poor, a full fourth at 
least of the net yearly profits of such property, 
and this observe, over and above the prupor- 
tion that might be called for from those who 
held no such property! For he contended, 
aud indeed be proved, that the grants of the 
Parliameut to Henry VIII. did not set aside, 
nor at all eufeeble, the claim of the poor to 
their share of the benefit of the gifts in trust ; 
and thar, though the claim bad lain DOR- 
MANT for a long while, it was BY NO 
MEANS BECOME EXTINCT. In short, he 
proposed to revive the cluim, to act upon it, 
aod to call upon all the holders of courch- 
property, whether coming from the Catholic 
seculars or regulars, whether now held by 
clerical or lay persons, to give up, if it should 
be wanted by the poor, a fourth part of the 
net profits of their estates, be they of what 
uature they might, for, or towards, the main- 
tenance of the poor, aud this two over and 
above the rates paid by other people. He pro- 
posed in short, that the poor should be main- 
tained out of the church-property, if a fourth 
of its iacome would do it, and if it would not, 
be proposed, first to take that fourth, and then 
to raise in the present manner, and by general 
assessment, whatever might be wanted fur- 
ther. 

34. Observe, now, that it was no jacobin, 
no radical, no republican, who proposed this 5 
but, in the first place, a landowner; iu the 
next place, a justice of the peace in two coun- 


ties; in the next place a most loyal gentle- 
man; in the nextplace, one of the adorers of 
the “heaven born" Pitt; aud, lastly, a most 
zealous Protestant, asserting that the Catholic 
church had “ rested ou fear aud superstition,” 
and that the * Reformation,” springing up at 
the ‘* magic touch of Henry VIII.,” gave rise 
to a system *‘ more consonant to the princi- 
ples of sober picty and good sense”! A sort of 
** piety” and “ good sense "’ that had it seems, 
Mr. Ruggles, little to do with charity, or with 
an honest execution of “ trusts”! However, 
such was the author of this book; such was 
the maintainer of these doctriues. ‘* Aud,” 
the reader will exclaim, ‘why were the doc- 
trines not acted upon ?"” Aye! that is the 
pith of the story: that is the very thing we 
are going to see. * See!” the reader will ex- 
claim ; ‘* but, what answer was given to Mr. 
Ruggles?” Alas! reader, no answer was 
given to poor Mr. Ruggles; but he soon found 
bimself under the necessity of answering him- 
self, Iu short, HE PUBLISHED A SECOND 
EDITION OF HIS BOOK, LEFT OUT ALL 
HIS ABOVE-MENTIONED DOCTRINES 
AND PROPOSALS, AND ALMOST BEG- 


GED PARDON FOR HAVING PUT 
FORTH THOSE DOCTRINES AND PRO- 
POSALS! 


35. “* What!” exclaims the honest reader, 
“au Englishman do this; an English gen- 
tleman do such a thiug as this”! O, yes! 
Aud your ‘ gentlemen of England,” a6 that 
former demagogue aud now creepiog courtier, 
Sir Francis Burdett, calls them, have proved 
to the world, by a long series of acts, that they 
are, geuerally speaking, the meanest and 
most cowardly of all mankind. But, what was 
it, then, that this poor Thomas Rugg'es, Esq., 
this unfortunate justice of the peace for the 
caunties of Essex and Suffolk; what was it, 
that the poor man left out of his second edi- 
tion? We wiil now see what it was that he 
left out, what words he ate, iu order to appease 
the wrath of the parsons; for he expressly 
-ays, in the preface to his second edition, that 
‘* HIS PRINCIPLES AS A FRIEND TO 
THE HIERARCHY, HAD BEEN SOME- 
WHAT CALLED IN QUESTION,” in con- 
sequence of his attempt * to revive the claim” 
of the poor on the revenues of the clergy. Poor 
fellow! That was evough forhim! He was 
marked out for vengeance; he evidently saw 
it; aud published his ‘“* second edition,” in 








order to save himself, if possible. And, now 
let us see what it was that the poor, terrified 
** esquére”’ leit out. 

36, In the preface to his first edition, he is 
speaking of the moustrous burdens on lhe land, 
especially of the poor-rates; and, here he 
says, that, in his book, he had made au in- 
quiry into the matter, “ More especially,” 
says be; and then he goes on in the following 
words ; aud, mind, these words that! am now 
going to copy here, are left out in the second 
edition. The poor ** esquire” republishes, in 
the second edition, the preface to the first edi- 
ition ; and, at the end of the thirteenth para- 
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graph of that preface he leaves out, he sinks 
he eats the words, and every word, of the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘ more especially as to 
that part of the case, which relates 
to the productiveness and application 
of those estates which were originally given 
to the clergy, in trust for eleemosynary pur- 
poses; batif the laity were to claiw from the 
Jegislature, that equity which the Court of 
Chancery would decree on a bill filed in com- 
mou cases, on complaint of a cestui que trust ; 
that the trustees should fulfil those trusts, for 
the purposes for which the estate was granted ; 
a cry of ‘the church is in danger,’ much 
more serious aud distressing would arise 
throughout the land, than any attempts of the 
sectaries have occasioved. This also requires 
the attention of the minister; but the pen of 
no individual can ever be expected to rouse 
kim to action on this point; nothing but the 
public voice is equal to that effect; such an 
equitable decree of the legislature, clashing 
with the jiuterests of so reverend a portion vo! 
our fellow-suljects.”’ Poor ‘squire! He was 
compelled to eat these words even in his pre- 
face! But we areynow to see whata dreadful 
meal, or rather, counter-vomit, ke had to un- 
dergo, in the work itself. 

37. Inhis 27. letter, first edition, after de- 
scribing the origina of tithes, he speaks of the 
practice, as to the dis/ribution of them. The 
following are his words, which words he 
leaves out in the second edition.—** That such 
was theirorigin, is not only the true theory ; 
but, that, in former days, the practice flowed 
in conformity with the principle, has beeu 
already proved in the instance of an applica- 
tion from St. dugustine to Pope Gregory, with 
respect to the disiribution of tithes; from 
ancient canous of the church, and from other 
instances, where the three-fold or four-fold 
division of the tithes was directed, as the seés 
of the bishops were, or were not, endowed. 
The writings of the fathers also corroborate 
the proof of this theory, as well as of the 
practice; and the evidence of those who first 
held these fiduciary estates for the benefit of 
the poor and the church, is evidence of the 
highest authority, aud establishes the most 
convincing proot, The statute law also pro- 
ceeded on this idea; or else the legislature 
looked on the possessions of the ecclesiastics 
as the property of the kingdom, in the reigns 
of Richard Il. and Heery 1V."—Yes! the 
parsons of Esser and Suffolk did not like to 
hear of any ‘ division ot the tithes, or any 
distribution of them.” They did not like to 
hear of ** fiduciary estates"; that is to say, 
trust-held estates. And so the poor ‘squire 
found that bis safest way was to swallow all 
this down again. 

38. The next is a still bigger mass for poor 
*Squire Ruggles to get back down his throat. 
He bas been, io the sentences immediately 
preceding what I am now about to quote, 
Speakiog of the turbulent times (from HenryV. 
to Henry Vi UL. and the still more turbulenttimes 
iv and after this last reigo) which caused the 
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ahove-meutioned claim of the poor to lie dor- 
mant, ‘Theu he goes on in the words which 
lam just about to quote, and which words 
the pvor "squire has wholly sunk iu his second 
edition: —‘‘ No wonder that” [during the 
turbulent times, and after the Reformation,} 
** these claims shuuld have remained dormant, 
but, it by no means follows, as a consequence, 
that because such rights of charity as these, 
owing to the rough and unsettled circum- 
stances of the times, were dormant, they 
should BECOME EXTINCT, especially wheu 
so large a portion of the revenue still remained 
to the church ; the possessors of which, how- 
ever charitable in their DOCTRINES, BY 
DEGREES WITHDREW THE RIGHTFUL 
AND ACCUSTOMED PROPORTION OF 
THEIR ESTATES FROM THE REPAIR 
OF CHURCHES AND THE MAINTE- 
NANCE OF THE POOR; and although 
they still presided in our high court of 
conscieuce, and through the ensuing century 
gave us chancellors, were, notwithstand- 
ing, very careful how they permitted such a 
claim to be established over the estates of the 
dissolved monasteries: kuowing that their own 
possessions were held by the same tenure, 
given, at first, for the same purposes, and 
liable to similar trusts.’—No wouder that the 
‘squire’s ‘* principles” as a friead to the 
hierarchy, were somewhat ‘called in ques- 
tion.’”” No wonder that he was compelled to 
swa'low these words, 

39. Having told us, that the claims, though 
they bad been dormant} were not ezting uished, 
he proceeded to prove, that the right stié 
evisted in 1793, as good as it was, as complete 
as it was,in the 12. or 14. century, never 
having been weakened by any positive law. 
Tue following is the passage, most excellent 
itis; and it is unnecessary for me to add, 
that it was left out of the second edition.— 
‘© We all know, that a claim to the third or 
fourth part of the ecclesiastic revenue for the 
benefit of the poor, is nearly vanished in the 
oblivion of past times; but a right may 
remain, although the use of it has been long 
neglected. A maxim of law prevails in 
ecclesiastical rights, nullum tempus occurrit 
ecclesia ; the poor are a part of the church ; the 
possessions of the church are the possessions 
of the poor; the revenues have been so styled 
by the fathers of the church; they were 
obtained in the name of the poor, for the love 
of God: are not the poor, therefore, per 
mitted to claim the benefit of the sume 
maxim? Is not that the law of the part, 
which is the law of the whole? At least 
there is as much justice in the maxim for the 
one as forthe other; therefore, mu/lum tempus 
occurrit pauperibus. If positive ordinances © 
the state have not aestroyed this right, 2? 
length of time should be allowed to weaken U. 
Let those who doubt the truth of these 
assertions, find, if they can, an affirmatwe 
injunction, that the church should hold it 
revenues free and clear of those trusts, for the 
benefit of the poor, which were created by 
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the donors, when they gave their lands and 
tithes for eleemosynary purposes; no such 
discharge is to be seen in the acts of Parliament 
in the 27. and 31, Henry VIII., which em- 
powered the crown to alienate the possessions 
of the monasteries: those, therefore, who are 
possessed of estates, which were formerly 
nonastic, held them QUOD Moc, subject to the 
come equitable claim.”’~—Alas! for poor Justice 
Ruggles! No wouder, good God! that his 
“ priuciples, as a friend to the hierarchy, 
were somewhat called in question.”” However, 
here we have daw, uot only equity, but law 
alsu, for going with a demand, if we chuse it, 
on the holders of dbdcy-lands for a part, at 
least, of their revenues! 

40. One more extract shall finish; and, a 
pretty complete fiuish it is: fur, it contaius 
nothing short of a proposition, to take away 
from all holders of whatis, or what ever was, 
ceclesiastical property, @ full fourth part of 
the net annual profits of such property | Not 
aword, vot a breath of this, in the ’squire’s 
second edition! ‘* Mum”! says the squire ; 
but I have found out the first eddion; and in 
that the ’sqguie shall now be heard.—‘ lo 
auy future revisal of the laws, respecting the 
pour, their maintenance, employment, aud 
relief, it may be worth the attention of the 
legislature to call lo mind for what purposes 
the ecclesiastical revenues of the kingdom were 
originally granted, to inquire whether they are 
employed in those purposes; to investigate 
the fact, on what trusts and on account 
of what duties, the clergy originally re- 
ceived the clerical e.tates; aud to ask 
wiiether those duties aud those trusts 
are now fuljilled; and when they are con- 
vinced of the purposes fur which those estates 
were originally granted, and can find xo posi- 
tive law to abrogate those purposes, aud per- 
ceive that the pour stand as much ia need of 
the performance of those duties, as they did 
when the estates were first grauted to the 
church ; the principle on which the legislature 
should proceed is manifest. Lam aware of the 
nature of such invesiigations, aod fully seusi- 
ble that no man can expect, in those whose 
performances of the duties, for which they have 
received their estates, ischallenged and brought 
to the test, a favourable audience, nor expect 
from them a candid interpretation of the mo- 
tives which instigate tv the inquiry ; but be 
that as it may; the present situatioa of the 
poor: their wretched state; their increasing 
misery; tbe increasing burden upon the 
public for their maintenance; these warrant 
the inquiry; the inquiry brings to light the 
evidence ; the deductions are the consequence 
of a free aud candid use of the reasoning 
faculties; if any error lie either in fact or 
argument, candour requires an explanation 
from those who conceive that there is the 
least intention in the writer to mislead the 
judgment of the public; which explanation 
will be thankfully received ; as it will, never- 


tneless, tend to establish one great object of | J 


this investigation, that is truth, Assuming, 





therefore, the foregoing state of the matter as 
fact, would it be a hard compromise with the 
possessors ef ecclesiustical estates, that those in 
the possession of lay patrons, on whom no pa- 
vochial duty is incumbent, should, after a 
medium of the poor-rates has been taken 
throughout the kingdom for the last three years, 
bear the inereused expense of the maintenance 
of the poor alone, until the rate upon their ec- 
clesiastical estates amount to one-fourth of the 
net annual receipt of their profits, before the 
lay estates be further encumbered; and that 
the clergy should be vated in the same propor- 
tion ?’’—Not one word of all this in the second 
edition ! 


IRISH CHURCH. 


In the last Register there were some 
errors which, though trifling, it is ne- 
cessary to correct.” ‘The first was at the 
bottom of page 651, where Isaid, * but 
* I have before me an account relative 
** to the county of Kilkenny, drawn up 
“ja consequence of an order of the 
** House of Lords, and communicated 
‘** by the Bishop of Ossory, and bearing 
“date in the year 1800”; it should 
have been the year 1731. I should have 
said that the statement which I made, 
with regard to the relative numbers of 
Cotholics and Protestants, and the ex- 
‘traordinary decrease of the latter, tr 
1300, was drawn up by Mr. Tiene of 
Woodstock in Kitkenny. Lalso stated, 
at page G58, “ that the glebe lands in 
KitkeNny amounted to 7,000/. a year. 
This includes houses, lands, bishops’ 
lands, and all other church-property. 
Perhaps I should have told the reader, 
that the whole expense of the military 
government in Ireland was, for the last 
year, 1,065,0001., and that the force 
altogether in that county amounts to 
thirty-four thousand men: 24,000 sol- 
diers and 10,000 Bourbon police. In- 
stead of taking the whole expense of 
the army, and placing it to the account 
of the church, I took a fair proportion, 
which 1 estimated at 846,0002 





Any gentleman desirous of completing 
his volumes or set of the Cobbett Ma- 
zine, may have back numbers by ap- 
plying at 11, Bolt-court, 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Famay, June 13, 1834. 


INSOLVENTS. 


BENNETT, R., Worcester, linen-draper. 
QUELLE, C., Ludzate-hill, furrier. 


BANKRUPTS, 


BENNS, R., Manchester, grocer. 

GOREN, J., Orchard-street, Portman-square, 
scrivener. 

HARRIS, W., Southampton-street, Covent- 
garden, laceman. 

MATHEWS, J., Tooley-street, Southwark, 
linen-draper. 

PAYNE, H., Rotherham, Yorkshire, grocer. 

PERRY. J., New Sarum, Wiltshire, inukeeper. 

SCOTSON, J., Wigan, Lancashire, druggist. 

WEEDON, T., Southall, Middlesex, vic- 
tualler. 


WILKINSON, W,, York, innkeeper. 


TUESDAY, JuNe 17, 1634, 
INSOLVENTS, 
ASHCROFT, T., and J. Tilston, Liverpool, 


timber-merchauts. 
BANKRUPTS., 


ANDERTON, T., Liverpool, merchant. 

ASHLEY, J. B., Hauway-street, Oxford-st., 
victualler, 

CHAMPION, C., Sheffield, scissor-manufac- 
turer. 

GRIFFITHS, H., Liverpool, builder. 

HOWARD, E. J., Duke-street, Westminster, 
movey -scrivener. 

MADDEN, T., Cambridge, hatter. 

POULTER, W., jun., Needbam-market, Sul- 
folk, grocer. 

SHANKLIN, T. R., and J. H. Shanklio, 
Hiirkinhead, Cheshire, brewers. 

WEEKES, J., Lime-s:reet, hide-dealers. 


WOEHWRLE, H.R., Ossulston-street, Somers- | 


town, victualler. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
BINGHAM, S., and Co., Paisley, clothiers, 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Cogn-Excuance, June 16,— 
We bad a good show of samples fresh up to 
this morning’s market from the home coun- 
ties. The trade opened with a heavy aspecr, 
aud the gevial rains having been considered 
as generally beneficial to the growing crops, 
checked the ardour of speculators. Holders 
commenced by demandiug the rates of last 
week, which millers refusing to accede to, 
sales were eventually effected at a decline on 
the best qualities of full 2s, per quarter on the 
rates of last week, and for other descriptions, 


there was hardly any inquiry. In bonded 
Wheat nothing doing. 

The supplies of Barley were moderate, and 
the trade ruled dull ; speculative inquiry having 
partially subsided, prices, however, remained 
unaltered; a good parcel in bond was offered 
at I6s. Fine parcels of Malt are scarce, aud 
maltsters evinced little disposition to realize, 
but the quotations of this day se’nvight could 
not be maintained by Is. per quarter. 

We have been liberally supplied with Oats 
since Friday, and several parcels being left 
over from that day, caused the stands to be 
well filled, particularly with Irish samples. 
Dealers as well as speculators held off trom 


purchasing, and the trade was in consequence 
'rendered heavy at a decline of fully ls. per 


quarter from the rates of last Monday, prices 
remaining nearly the same as on Monday, In 
bonded qualities little doing ; but holders did 
not lower their demands. 

Beans, though in limited supply, were heavy 
ia disposal, aud full 2s, der quarter cheaper. 
Bonded qualities were offering on lower terms. 

Peas extremely scarce, aud as the rains 
caunot in many instances cause any improve- 
ment in the crops, prices advanced, and are 
from Is. to 2s. per quarter dearer on all de- 
scriptions. Bonded samples in demand at 
from 26s. to 30s., and fine, 32s. 

Flour steady, with a fair demand, and ship 
marks supported last week’s improvement of 
ls. to 2s. per sack, 


Wheat, Essex, Kent, and Suffolk 46s, to 52s. 
WES cack bh cgstevecds) Gee Wt. 
Norfolk, mS | 4%3e. to 486. 
and Yorkshire...... 
White, ditto ...... cco G0 & Su. 
——-—- West Country red...... 44s, to 49s. 
White, ditto ..... eccce 485, to 32s. 
—— Northumberland and : 
Berwickshire red.. 40s. to 46s. 
—— White, ditto ......... . 42s, to 48s. 
Moray, Augus,. and : 
Rotushire PES view Sis. to 44s. 
White, ditto ...... cece 445. to 46s. 
Trish red... cc.c.s cece 308+ to 425 
White, ditto .......... 41s. to 49s. 
Barley, Malting ..........e0+- 295. to Sls. 
ee Re —s. to dbs. 
Distilling ..........., 308. to 3is. 
ee 30s. 
Malt, new....... ecccccece 37% to 475. 









































Norfolk, pale............ 508. to 56s. 
Ward. ccccccccccccccce fae 2 SU 
Peas, Hog and Grey .......... 36s. to 4ls- 
Maple .......cccccccccce 408. to 455 
White Boilers .......... 388. to 43 
Beans, Small ...........cccc00 335 00 38s 
Harrow . .......ccce0s0 338. 00 38s. 
Wis ov cccsccuastess) Ca 
Oats, English Feed,..........+ 248+ to 266- 
—— Short, small ............ 258. to 27. 
Poland ....0...cceccces 248 10 20s 
—— Scotch, common ........ 24% to 29% 
Potato eeeeveeree 2fis. to 23s- 
Berwick eossecve 25s. to 275- 
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— Irish, Galway, &c. ...... 21s. to 23s. 
——  —— Potato ....-e.eee0. Zi. to Pfs. 
—_—_—- oo" Black ees eeeeeres 2is. to 25s. 
Brau, per bushel .......+-+ +024 108, to 13s. 
Flour, per sack ....00-e+e. woes 43s, to 46s. 


PROVISIONS. 


Butter, Dorset .....-.. 40s. to —s. per cwt. 
—— Cambridge .... 40s. to —s. 
—— Vork ........ 40s. to —s. 
Cheese, Dble. Gloucester 48s. to 68s. 
Single ditto.... 44s. to 48s. 
Cheshire...... 548. to 78s. 
Derby ..-....+. 50s, to 605, 
Hams, Westworeland.. 50s. to 60s, 
— Cumberland... 46s. to 56s. 











SMITHFIELD, June 16. 


This day’s supply of Sheep, Lambs, and 
Calves, was rather great; its supply of Beasts 
and Porkers but limited. With prime small 
Beef, Mutton, and Lamb, trade was somewhat 
brisk, the middling and inferior kinds, as also 
with Veal and ‘Pork, very dull, at barely 
Fiiday’s quotations. 

A full moiety of the Beasts were Short- 
horns, a foarth vf them Scots, and the remaiu- 
ing fourth about eaaal numbers of Devons, 
Welsh runts, and }rish Beasts, with a few 
Herefords, Sussex Beasts, and Town's-end 
Cows, &c. 

At least three-fifths of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters of the South Down and white-faced 
crosses, in the proportion of about two of the 
former to five of the latter; about a fifth South 
Downs ; and the remaining fifth about equal 
numbers of old Leicesters, Kents, and Kentis!: 
half-breds, and borned and polled Norfolks. 
with a few pens of borned Dorsets and 
Somersets, horned and polled Scotch and 
Welsh Sheep, &c. 

Full two-thirds of the Lambs, which were 
said to number in the whole about 6,500, were 
Southdowns; and the remaining third about 
equal numbers of new Leicesters of various 
crosses, and Dorsets, with a few pens of 
Kentish half-breds, and sundry other inci- 
dental crosses. 

About 1,400 of the Beasts, about 500 of 
which were Scots, the remainder about equal 
numbers of Short-borns, Devons, and Welsh 
runts, with a few homebreds, came from 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire ; 
about 470, a full moiety of which were Sbort- 
horns, the remainder about equal numbers of 
Devons Welsh ruaots, and Jrish, with a few 
Herefordshire beasts, were from Liucolnshire, 
Leicestershire, &c.; about 90, mostly polled 
Scots, by steamers from Scotland; about 120, 
chiefly Devons, with a few Herefords, runts, 
aad Lrish beasts, from our western and midland 
districts; about 80, about a fourth of which 
were Sussex beasts, the remainder about 
equal numbers of Devous, runts, and Irish 
beasts, from Kent, Sussex, aud Surrey ; and 
most of the remainder, includiog the ‘Town's- 
end cows, from the neighbourhood of London, 








COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
Fourth Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book. 
(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
euch a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO’* ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A Stepping = Stowe to my own 
rammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary, 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work one hundred thousand copies have now 
been published. This isa duodecimo volume, 
aud the price is 3s, bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation, With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cosperr. 8vo. Price 15s, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE, 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


4, THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Po- 
rest Trees and Uuderwoods. Price 14s, bound 
in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


fustructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY, —I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these] made itas plain as, | believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
| understood as well as any y could, and 
in all their details, It includes my writing, 
also on the Straw Plait. A Luodecime Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fid, 


%$. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that ! lave 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
1 think, such as to make it 4it for the Library 
of any Gentleman, 
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9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 


FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


1o. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 


CORN ; containiug Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvestiog and Preserviog the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


11. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of ‘Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Jonn 
M. Cossetr. Price 4s. in boards. 


12, PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries 
‘Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 


13. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. ‘The Murderer ; 
8 TheGamester; ¥. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “ GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ by 


5 the Jews.” Price 6d. 


Just published, 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES : 
WITH 
A KEY TO COBBETT’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, 


By J. P. Cobbett. Price Two Shillings. 


A NEW 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


In two parts. Part I. French and English.— 
Part If. English and French, By Wittiam 
Consett, M.P, for Oldham. 


Just Published, 
THE 


WIFE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 


ee of po mean with an interesting 
rontispiece; and an exact likeness of the 
President. Price 3s, bils. : 
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Just published, price 4d., 
WATIONAL RIGENERATION. 


1. Letter from Mr. Fitton to Mr. Fielden. 
2. Leiter from Mr. Fielden to Mr. Fitton. 
3. Letter from Mr. Holt to Mr. Fielden. 


Which Letters contain a development of all 
the principles and ali the views connected 
with this important change in the manufac- 
turing affairs of the country. 





CHEAP CLOTHING !! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 


93, Fieet-SrRest, 
(Near New Bridge-street.) 


EG the attention of the public to their 
extensive stock of goods for the present 
season, which they supply at the following 
prices :— 
FUR CASH ONLY. 
e A 
A Suit of Superfine Clothes,, ....+. 4 18 
Ditto, Black or Blue........ 006 - 510 
Ditto, Imperial Saxony ........00.. 6 0 
Petersham Great Cuats.......000+2 3 3 
Barogan or Velveteen Shooting) | jg 
PO a uh Adoen enn ons ITiTe i 
Cobbett’s Cord Trowsers ...ec,.0+2 1 2 
A complete Suit of Livery ........ 4 10 
Spanisu, Opera, and WarkinG Ctoaks, 
Lanies’ Habits aNp Pegxisses, and Cait- 
DREN’s Dresses, and every other article in 
the trade made in the most elegant manner. 


eo coc coe oS 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wa. Consett. 





CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
In Octavo lds, boatds. 
HEORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
from the earliest period to the preseut 
time.—By James B. Bernard, Esq., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

Black wood’s Magazine, noticing the above 
work, says, ** His book is truly a work of 
genius; his views of the changes of the 
constitution, though sometimes exaggerated, 
are always original, generally just and pro- 
found’, and Cobbett’s Magazine pronounces 
it “one of the best works on the subjects 
treated in it, we ever read.”’.. Numerous other 
favourable notices might be cited. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piceadilly ; Bell 
and Bradfute, Endinburgh ; and all Booksel- 
lers, 


SO 
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